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LTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


the public, that by the liberal pro- 
arter it is enabled to offer advan. 
iperior to those presented by any 
e United States. 

departments, combining the privi- 
» companies, wit only the expense 
le institution, and controlled by one 
thus securing harmony, frugality 





iE MUTUAL PLAN, 
insure at the usual rates, andina 
m the superiority over all Afutuai 


commission not exceeding one-half 
surance Fund, instead of the entire 
pany, annually. 
ertificates of profits each year, pay- 
two hundred thousand dollars has 
served mutual fund, such scrip bear- 
te and transferable. 
only first-class risks—persons in per 
m personal or hereditary infirmity ; 
f none who go to California, 
dous calling 
Note forone- half the Premium when 
dollars and over, and the policy is to 
orm ot life. 
to tbe usua! Mutual Fund and re- 
ed from mutual insurers, the Capital 
thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
ck Insurance is pledged for the 
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tOINT STOCK PLAN, 

cod one-third the amount charged on 
he Company taking only what it is 
ife a given amount, for a given time, 
more than an equitable sum, and 
back # part of one’s own money and 
profit. The great advantage of this 
over the mutual plan may be thus illus- 
, father, at the age of thirty-two, ro- 
venty-five dollars per annum for insur- 
inthe Mutual plan it will secure bim 
wousand dollars. On the Jeint Stock 
y-Gve dollars will secure him a policy 
e bundred dollars. All that he car 
n of profits (so called) on the mutual 
ed one half the yearly payment, vizs 
1d fifty cents; so that in ten years he 
s only one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
years the five hundred dollars. Thus 
at if a person of the above age shoutd 
his family get one-half as much again 
plan with the same annual premium, 
plan, and he must live forty years to 





be granted or purchased, and endow- 
n terms highly favorable, and accord- 
f tbe most liberal and well-conducted 
country and in England. . 

f this Company provides that the wife 
fe of her husband, and the amount to 
from creditors at his death. 

also insure the lives of debtors—and 
es of those on whom they depend for 


»m will always be paid for Policies sur- 
ompany before they expire. 

and foreign residence Permits will be 
ll extra premium. 

s of persons going to Cakifornia will be 
int Stock pincipl: only, and at an extra 
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AMERICAN MUTLAL 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
New Laven, Conn 
Office 40 Wall-street, New York. 
-remium rédmced 25 percent. Payable 
nually, sewi-annually, and quarterly. 
inciple of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
fa swa!l sum annually, may secure to 
certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
reby accomplish an object they might not 
, long lite. sind : 
tion of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
efit of his friends or his creditors, or for 
i benefit of his family. 
ay insure her life for the benefit of her 
isband, or her children. and she may in- 
her husband for her sdle and separate use 


and Wife may insure their lives jointly, 
policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
r. 

y be made payable to ‘Trustees, for the 
tific objects or persons; Schools may be 
ie avails of Policies of Life Insurance ; 
be endowed, Professorships may be estab- 
ent Institutions may be aided, and Lega- 
uests may be made for public or private 
out diverting trom families, property and 


grauted ~ f this Company only to sound 
ersons, and the business of the Company 
healthy locations and to first-class risks. 
tor other exiva hazardous risks have been 
mes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
sent ofthe business of the Company is 
ucted 
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Fashion Mats, Caps, and Furs, 

NG EVERY DESIRABLE REQUISITE, 

compare to advantage with any sold in this 

Ine Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
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ibit an assortment uncqualed. The deco- 
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it display. 
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ortinent ir _» Composing the largest and best 
iquality + the city, embracing every variety 
e exh’ ,7> and containing many new patterns 

b'ted, and only to be found at their 
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Os ‘snd Tapestry Carpets, of the most elegant 
- ———. from the celebrated manufactory o 
ons. 
nglish Bryssels Carpets, 
*  "aree-Ply, 
. ingrain Carpets, with all other articles 
witb the trade. 
ars’. stock of well-seasoned English and Amer- 
“' .hs, from the best manufacturers. 
‘,ods being of their own importation, they até 
» sell them on terms that offer peculiar inducé- 
customers. 
utronage is respectfully solicited. 
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Blue Canton China, , 
BNEZER COLLAMORE, 
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», for sale by the Set or Piece. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


orvice 24 BREKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
, AND NASSAU. 

TERMS—S2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mai/, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at their door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Payment in a// cases will be required in advance, 


§G- ApvERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertian. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
Joseeu P. THompson, and R. S. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and 
the East, and his correspondence will enrich the 
paper during the year with his observations upon 
European and Oriental scenery, society and insti- 
tutions. 


DHamestic Correspondence. 


THINGS IN CLEVELAND. 


CLeveLAND, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1851. 
To the Editors of The Indgpendent : 

Gextiemen :—Your readers may be interested 
in hearing of some of the literary and religious 
institutions of this fair city of the lakes. I need 
not inforin you that Cleveland is and must ever 


alized, Cleveland would be amply supplied with 
educational advantages. 

It is confidently expected that one or more 
State institutions, a Lunatic Asylum, for one, 
will be located at Cleveland. We have already 
a Marine Hospital, the edifice for which recently 
erected, stands upon a conspicuous site over- 
looking the lake. 

But [ must call your attention to the Young 
Men’s Library Association of Cleveland. This 
institution has been extant for several years, and 
has now a library valued at $5,000. It numbers 
many of the most respectable gentlemen of the 
city among its members. It has endeavored to 
sustain courses of winter lectures, but in this 
important department of its operations it has for 
some reason done but poorly. The lectures have 
been but few. Each winter, some announced 
have not been delivered, and those which have 
transpired have, with a few exceptions, been 
meagerly attended. This seems to argue ill for 
the literary taste of the Clevelanders ; but [ think 
the fault lies chiefly avith the managers of the 
Association. They have not taken sufficient 
pains perhaps to procure lecturers of a high order 
of qualifications; they have not offered remu- 
nerative inducements to enlist such a class of 
men; they have not been efficient and prompt to 
open the season with their programme of winter 
operations, nor have they exerted themselves to 
keep up the lectures throughout the winter. 
Their course hitherto has been marked with a 
degree of indiflerence and dilatoriness which must 
be fatal to success in such an enterprise. 

For the first time the Association has this 
winter invited a lecturer of literary note from 
abroad. W.H.C. Hosmer, Esq. has recently com- 
pleted a course of six lectures before the Library 
Association, an era in its history. Mr. Hosmer's 
lectures were announced and delivered in the fol- 
lowing order,—1st. Indian Tradition and Charac- 
ter. 2d. Poem on the Ideal. 3d. The Moors of 
Spain. 4th. The Iroquois. Sth. Poem on the 
Utility of the Imagination. 6th. Scottish Song. 

Rather a miscellaneous bill of fare! It seemed 
a little odd to introduce two poems into a course 
of literary lectures ; but this was a poetic license, 


Fines imposed $21,300,,expenses to the coun- 
ties $4,874. 

Occupations.--Farmerts 9, blacksmiths 2, car- 
penters 2, painter 1, unknown 5, wood chopper 1, 
mate of steamboat 1, machinist 1, constable 1, 
grocery keeper, 1. 

Rerurnxs ror 1850.—Number of counties re- 
ported 14; convictions 2v. 

Crimes.—Bastardy 1, suffering gaming 2, con- 
tempt 2, overturning wagon 1, larceny 2. selling 
liquor without license 5, surety of peace 4, ob- 
structing roads 3. 

Character, Habits, d-c.—Industrious and good 
13, dissipated 2, unknown 5. can read and write 
13, cannot 2, unknown 5. 

Occupation.—Farmers 8, grocery keepers 5 
laborers 1, attorney 1, gambler 1, unknown 4. 

_ Amount of fines imposed $418; expenses 
36,347.43.” 


By the census returns just completed it appears 
that this is the largest city in the State, having 
4,072 inhabitants. There are in the township, 6 
miles square, 5,500 people. Burlington is next 
in numbers, having in the city, 4,060 people: in 
the township 5,288. 

The agent of the Dubuque County Bible Society 
for supplying destitute families with the Scrip- 
tures, has just completed the canvass of the coun- 
try. He visited upwards of eighteen hundred 
families, of which more than five hundred were 
Roman Catholic. He found nearly one hundred 
and fifty destitute of the word of God. He met 
with but six persons who absolutely denied the 
divine authority of the Bible or professed to be 
Infidels. Very few refused to receive Bibles, but 
some have returned them to the Depository. It 
is understood that the Bishop has forbidden the 
Romanists to read or to rétain the Bible. 

The Des Moines County Bible Society held its 
annual meeting at Burlington on the 15th ult. 
Contributions during the year, $135.95. The Se- 
cretary, Rev. W. Salter in his report says: 
“We have great pleasure in recording the gen- 
eral prosperity of the Bible cause throughout our 
State In 24 of our counties there are county 


these Societies into the treasury of the parent So- 
ciety at New York for Bibles. These facts augur 


$1,800,000. 


over $100 each. 


of the people of $338,000. 


ciently extensive to aceommodate all the drunk- 
ards in the State ; the arrangements must be like 
those for the reception of the insane, which are 
intended to include all, and do so in fact. 

Now if this system should be adopted upon 
such a basis, and it ought to be upon no other— 
W&at must be the result? Let us see—there are 
at least one hundred confirmed inebriates upon an 
average, in every 20,000 inhabitants in Massa- 
chusetts ; that is a very moderate estimate, and 
would give for 900,000 people, the large number 
of 4,500. I think it would be safe to say that 
there are in Massachusetts more than 9,000 
confirmed inebriates, but it will be sufficient for 
my purpose to assume the number to be no more 
than 4,500. 

It would be hardly possible, certainly it would 
not be expedient, to have so great a number of 
such persons collected in oneasylum. Establish- 
ments as large as the Lunatic Hospital at Wor- 
cester, would be as extensive as economy, or the 
objects to be attained would permit, and that will 
accommodate about 450; the average number is 
about that, but call it in round numbers, 500 p2- 
tients to each establishment. We shall want 
then, for the reception of our 4,500 drunkaris, 
NINE establishments as extensive as the State 
Hospital at Worcester. If we assume that all 
these drunkards are to be effectually reformed by 
this system, still it will be proper to look at the 
expense. I do not know the cost of the noble 
structure at Worcester; but it will be safe to 
assume that a good and substantial public build- 


obe paid by the temperate and industrious part 


Now if we admit | mineralogical curiosity 


It seems strange to me, that a people so highly 
intelligent as the people of Massachusetts are, so 
promptly sympathizing with wretchedness and 
Woe as they do, so ready to relieve, as they al- 
ways have been, should permit a vile traffic to be 
carried on among them, which brings substantial 
thrift to no one, while it carries poverty, misery, 
ruin and death home to thousands ef firesides 
and tens of thousands of hearts within the bor- 
ders of that Old Commonwealth. 


_ Very respectfully yours, Neat Dow. 





aRgeempeen 
For the Independent 


LETTER FROM CHICAGD. 


The action of the 2d Pres. Church in Chicago 
in the matier of missionary collections is worthy 
of notice. Upon the first Monday of the year, 
the home and foreign work are both presented, 
and subscriptions solicited from all the members 
of the church present. A committee of four gen- 
emen were appointed this year, to visit the 
members absent, and obtain their subscriptions 
for these objects. The result was that by the 
20th of the month, every member of the church 
had been called upon, and the aggregate of the 
subscriptions of 150 members was over a thou- 
sand dollars. The church numbers about 220 
members, but a few are absent from the city and 
many preferred to give withowt subscribing. The 
amount subscribed is divided nearly equally be- 
tween the two societies. 

The church edifice of the above chureh and so- 


ing, designed for the comfortable accommoda- | ciety was dedicated on Friday the 24th of Janua- 
tion of 500 persons, with additional apartments | ry. ' 
and offices for the necessary superintendents, as- 
sistants, and servants, will cost at least $200,000 ; | pastor’s a study are in therear. 
here then we have an outlay to begin with, of }of the house with the galleries will seat 1200 
I do not know what the annual cost | persons. 
of maintaining these patients would be, but it| feet, and its breadth 70. 
would cost at least $50 each—the insane costing bell of about 3400 weight and of 
We have here an annual charge | and solemn tone. 
Bible Societies, from all which with a single ex- of $225,000 for the seclusion of 4,500 drunkards, | attended by anaudicnce much beyoud the capacity 
ception remittances were made to the American | with $108,000 for the interest on the sum invest- | of the house and many left. 
3ible Society during the last year for Bibles. Up] ed in buildin 
to March 31st last, $4,605.40 had been paid by |; 


It is a beautiful structure in Gothie style. 


The lecture-room and Sunday-school room and 


The main body 


The length of the whole building is 130 
Its steeple contains a 
most beautiful 
The dedication services were 


The whole expense 


gs, making a total anrual charge of building the church is about $35,000. 


The stone of which this church is builtisa 
li is a bituminous lime- 


be the most important point in northern Ohio, and | and Mr. H.'s reputation being chiefly that of a well for our infant State. Though 14 of these so- that all this expenditure, with the Operation of | stone found near the surface of ihe prairie two 


I need not tell you that northern Ohio, though | poet, this arrangement was Yolerated not only, cieties were organized previous to our own, and | this vast and complicated machinery, would | miles fro: the city 


the Jatest settled section of the State, is rapidly 
becoming the seat of predominant wealth, intelli- 
gence and influence. ‘This distinction it owes to 


the Puritan elements which enter so largely into | played some writing talent, and some appreciation | greatly indebted to the energetic and untiring la- 


but well received, as it was anticipated that the 
poems would be the gems of the course, which 
they undoubtedly were. The four lectures dis- 


been remitted a larger sum to the Parent institu | } 
tion by this society than by any other in the 
State. The friends of the Bible in this State are 


such a purpose; but if the object could not be] 
attained in any other way, it would be a wise | i 


ve a very heavy tax to assess upon the State for | t 


When it is first quarried it 


some of them several years before, there has yet} effectually reform all these drunkards, it would | has a strong snlphusous and rank odor, and a bi- 


uminous fluid soon begins to exude from it, giving 
o the surface of a building the appearance of hav- 
ng been moss-grown for centuries. In two or three 


its forming character, Cleveland is a Puritan | of the beautiful, and some acquaintance with his- | bors of the Agent of the Parent Society for lowa, expenditure of money, and would be every way | years this exudation disappears, leaving the stone 


city—in its leading business men—in the large] toric incidents in the limited but diverse fields} Rev. W.-H. Corkhill. He has carried the Word a the character of the glorious old Bay | ¢ 
State. 


majority of its professional men—and in its prin- 


cipal families, and of course it is Puritan in its ceedingly deficient in the higher qualities of any | ited in our State to be without a Bible. 
social usages, in its educational and religious | preat single-eyed aim or commanding purpose of | then we have much for which to congratulate 


institutions, in the style of its dwellings and pub- 
lie edifices, and in the tasteful decorations of its 
door-yards. There is perhaps no city in New 
England, or in the United States, which can boast 


ol more spacious streets, of more numerous and | the rambling course of the lecturer were scattered | After the faithful distribution of Bibles in Johnson 
inviting squares and groves. But of these attrac- many noble sentiments, many fine poetic touches, | county by Rev. A. Bushnell, in the spring of this 


tions, which render our city a western paradise 
during the summer months, an emerald in the 
girdle of Erie the Queen of lakes, you have read 
too frequently to make more than an allusion to 
them here necessary. 

It may well elicit the wonder of your eastern 
veaders that so flourishing a city, so advanta- 
geously situated to concentrate the exports and 
imports of a large section of the State, should but 
recently have waked up to the importance of 
good and adequate thoroughfares communicating 
with the interior and southern parts of the State. 
A canal intersecting the State and terminating 
at Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, has hitherto 


been the only highway of trade er travel, ex- diligently for “the thread of the discourse,” he | Prospects are now as favorable as they have been | drunkards who have sufficient energy of will, to 


cepting sundry stage roads, as wretched as deep| was dazzled to bewilderment by a succession of at any time. 
sand, or deeper mud could make them. Stage | gimiles, flashing like fire flies amid the darkness hopeful cases of conversion have occurred, inc!ud- | t 


coaches, those fast receding relics of semi-bar- 
barism, have been, till within a‘ twelvemonth, 
the only public vehicle by which one could get 
to or from Cleveland in a land direction, with the 
single exception of the line boat of the canal, 
which was several degrees worse. There are 
now three railroads in process of construction 
from this point, one to Cincinnati via Columbus, 
another to Pittsburg, and a third eastward to Erie, 
a continuation of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road. There are also three plank roads centering 
at Cleveland from the west, south and east, and 
others are already projected. These numerous 
thoroughfares must rapidly increase the business, 
and of course the wealth and population of this 
city. This is as much a certainty as anything 
future can be. Business men, and the promoters 
of public institutions are beginning to act upon 
this promised growth and importance of Cleve- 
land. New mercantile firms, and new branches 
of business in the line of manufactures are con- 
templated. Wituin two miles of the city there 
has lately been founded a water-cure establish- 
ment of the first class. In the city there are two 
medical colleges, allopathic and homeopathic ; the 
latter is giving its first course of lectures the 
present winter. 

Cleveland is proud of its system of Public 
Schools, beside which it supports several select, 
schools and institutes, the principal of which 
perhaps is the Young Ladies’ Institute, under the 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Hosmer. The Roman 
Catholics, who are numerous and powerful here, 
have within the past year purchased one of the 
finest residences on the principal street in the city, 
and have converted it into a nunnery, and have 
imported a number of Ursuline nuns from France, 
under whose auspices a female Seminary is al- 
ready in progress. It is understood that in a few 
instances Protestant parents have sent their 
daughters to this school. There are at this time 
three educational institutions of considerable pre- 
tension contemplated, which are to be establish- 
ed in the vicinity of Cleveland; two of them ar 
to be female seminaries, and the other is to be 
called the Cleveland University. Of the last you 
had some account from its projectors a few weeks 
ago. President Mahan has recently returned 
from a soliciting tour at the East, to make the 
requisite preparations for commencing operations 
in the ensuing Spring. The University exercises 
will be commenced at that early date, and tem- 
porarily conducted in a building in the city ; 
meanwhile the grounds will be put in readiness 
for erecting the University building or buildings. 
We are in a quandary here with regard to this 
enterprise.’ We know very little about it, and 
the citizens have as yet manifested very little in- 
derest in it, and have done almost nothing to pro- 
mote it. This_may be owing to the large in- 
vestment of funds in railroad and plankroad 
stocks. In this respect it is an unfortunate time, 
peculiarly so, to start a heavy literary enterprise, 
unless it depend mainly upon foreign patronage. 
But the features of the projected University are 
so novel at the west, that we are poorly prepared 
to judge of its merits. Most of us are suspicious 
that it will not work any better, nor so well as 
the College system, and we are afraid that in the 
present case it will seriously interfere with the 
Colleges already established on either side of us, 
at Hudson and atOberlin, both of which will soon 
be brought by railroad within an hour and a half 
of Cleveland. These considerations make us 

pause. 
The two female Seminaries were proposed, the 


one by Rey. E. N. Sawtell, who has recently en- 
tered upon a 


which may j 


nterfere with the prosecution of the 
Seminary, 


nary, and the other by Mrs. Pelton, an en- 
terprising and talented lady of Oberlin. The 
latter was originally designed, as was supposed 
at least, to have some connection with the Uni- 
versity, but by the present arrangement it is to 
be entirely separate therefrom in its govern- 
ment, though contiguous in its location. If all 
these literary institutions should actually be re- 


pastoral engagement at New Haven, |. 


which the speaker traversed ; but they were ex- 


earnest thought, of philosophical analysis, of 
clear well defined conceptions, and homely sim- 
plicity. Each lecture seemed as destitute of aim, 
as all together were of connection—unity. Along 


many brilliant images, and had they been grasped 
and vivified by the soul of purpose, the lectures 
would have been able. But this deficiency was 
of course fatal to them. The fine passages were 
but 

“Orient pearls at random strung,” 

if strung at all. 
The style of the writer and the manner of the 
speaker corresponded as they generally do, with 
the matter of the man. Thestyle was cumbrous- 
ly ornate, abounding in elaborate beauties which 
obstructed progress, and were singularly out of 
place in historic lectyses. While the hearer was 
awaiting to be instructed, and was searching 


. 


which their coruscations only served to “ render 
visible.” Troops of sonorous words stalked 
through the gloom, mocking the desire for 
thought. The manner of the speaker was in- 
flated and declamatory. Historic details and dry 
dates, and unfamiliar names, and observations on 
Indian character, and critical remarks on Scottish 
song, and analysis of its elements and sources, 
were’ delivered with the same oratorical swell 
and cadence with which battle scenes and war 
speeches of Indian Chiefs were rehearsed. Such 
a manner was obviously inappropriate in a litera- 
ry lecture, where grave discussion or sober infor- 
mation are expected to predominate. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Hosmer can never rank very 
high. He is a fair poet, and a tolerable reader 
of poetry. We should like to hear him delivera 
poem at a commencement. 
Yours, &c., 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


DusveuE, Iowa, Jan. 13, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

GENTLEMEN :—The prospects of the tempe- 
rance cause continue to be encouraging in this 
State. The meeting of our State Temperance So- 
ciety which was held last month at the*capital, 
where our Legislature is now in session, was large 
and enthusiastic. Most of our public men took 
part in its proceedings, including the entire Su- 
preme Court bench, the Commissioners for revis- 
ing our Code, the presiding officers of both Houses 
of the Legislature, &c. It was held in the Senate 
chamber by special invitation, most of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature being present, that body 
having adjourned to give place to the Society. 
It was stated repeatedly by prominent men, that 
the people of the State are ripe for a prohib- 
itory law against the traffic in liquors. A great 
flood of petitions for such a law has been poured 
in upon the Legislature and they have been refer- 
red to an excellent select committee who will no 
doubt report a stringent law, such as is called for. 
Meantime the Commissioners on the Code -have 
presented one which is excellent, except that it 
only forbids the sale or gift by the glass or dram. 
Tt makes all grogshops nuisances and requires 
them to be broken up, and its provisions seems 
carefully to guard against all evasions. It for- 
bids the keeping open of places of resort to drink, 
even when persons furnish their own liquors. 
Every indication goes to show that we shall final- 
ly get a good law before the session breaks up. 
A majority of members are friends of temperance 
and some are ardent advocates of the cause. 
The Sons of Temperance have authorized the 
employment of a Jecturer to go through the State 
at their expense, and will procure Mr. Gough if 
‘possible. 

Our Legislature is chiefly occupied at present 
with the new Code of laws reported by Commis- 
Sioners appointed three years ago. Jt contem- 
plates several radical changes in legislation, some 
of which are of questionable utility, but some are 
great improvements. It will probably be amend- 
ed and passed, to be tested by experience. 

The following is an abstract of the report of 
the Secretary of State to our Legislature in rela- 
tion to the criminal returns from the counties for 
two years, 1849 and 1850. It does not embrace 
all the counties, but probably gives a fair average, 
and indicates a more favorable state of morals 
‘than many at a distance would have anticipated. 
It should be remarked however, that the guilty 


T. 





victed here, as in many of the older States. 


ported, 26; number of convictions, 26. 


with deadly weapon 2, larceny 3, gambling 2, 


jsufferin 





and write 17, cannot 2, unknown 7, 


‘are not as scrictly prosecuted, nor as surely con- 


“ Returns FoR 1849.—Number of counties re- 
Crimes—Murder 1, manslaughter 4, assault 
gaming 3, obstructing roads 2, shooting 
domestic animals 1, assault and battery 3, threats 
2, breach of the peace 1, sureties to keep the 


peace 2. 
~ Character, Habits, G-c.—Good and industrious 
10, bad and intemperate 11, unknown 5, can read 


of Lite into the most distant and remote settle- 
ments. He reports one sixth of the families vis- 


While 


ourselves, and be thankful to God, it is also evi-| * 
dent that we have still a great work to do. Our] } 
Bible Societies have generally received the hearty | y 
support of al! classes of our population. It | 
grieves us to be obliged to mention one exception. 


year, a mandate was issued by the Roman priest | 7 
at lowa city, Rev. B. M. Poyet, in which, to use | 1 
his own jesuitical language, he ‘simply told his | ¢ 
people in the public service that it was their duty 
to prevent the circulation of error by destroying 


Was confined to a few individuals.” 


continued since the middle of October. and the |! 


Congress. There are very encouraging appear-|! 


lars hereafter. I 


roads, which is rather unfavorable to religion at |! 
the present moment. The Legislature of Illinois | | 


the design of Congress in the magnificent grant 
from Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mis- | ¢ 


es to Chicago and this place. 
to build the roads if they can have the lands 
They will probably be completed in five years, |i 


grant. This is to be a continuation of the road | ¢ 


made. Respectfully yours, 


J.C. H. 


-—— ot 


For the Independent 


THE ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES, 


Portanpb, Feb. 11, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—In The Independent of 
Jan, 30, I noticed a paragraph of the letter of 
your Boston Correspondent, which attracted my 
particular attention ; il relates to a subject in 
which | have been deeply interested for many 
years, and I thought the opportunity a favorable 
one for calling the attention of your numerous 
readers to what I gonceive to be the only just 
views upon the particular subject to which I 
allude. The paragraph is as follows: 


“4 STATE ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 
“The subject of founding a State Asylum for 
persons supposed to be contirmed inebriates, has 
been introduced into the Legislature by one of 
the members from this city. Such an asylum, 
judiciously managed, would be one of the great- 
est blessings to our community. Men are con- 
tinually arrested for drunkenness, and sentenced 
to the House of Correction for the same. They 
undergo their punishment, and come out drier 
than ever, to drink deeper, and be sent back 
quicker than before. No progress is made 
towards any permanent reform, and they pass 
their lives zn transitu, from the grogshop to the 
jail, and back again. Lf the State could be clothed 
with power by the people to take these poor 
sufferers at their first arraignment, out of the 
course of justice, and send them, for a term long 
enough to insure their reformation, to a proper and 
Christian asylum, where they might be treated 
medically and morally, in nine cases out of ten 
they might be reclaimed, and regained to their 
families and the community, as valuable men. 
The subject is worthy the thought and action of 
every State, and. we hope Massachusetis will 
signalize the new half century as the birth-time 
of such an asylum.” 

The writer of this paragraph is evidently a 
temperance man, and really desirous of alle- 
viating, in some way, the terrible consequences 
resulting to the community and to individuals 
from the wide-spread and degrading vice of In- 
temperance. In my opinion a radical cure of the 
evil is vastly more important than any mere 
palliative—and is very easily applied—while no 
mere palliative can ever be extensive in its ope- 
ration, or important in its results. 

Let us look at it a little in detail ; the propo- 
sition is, to found a State Asylum in Massachu- 
setis for “‘ Confirmed Inebriates,” for att. the con- 
firmed inebriates in the State, I suppose—why 
not * How will you discriminate? All are equally 
miserable and degraded—enslaved by the vile 
appetite which holds them enthralled; and in- 
flicting alike every species of unhappiness upon 
their unfortunate families and friends; all are 
alike a burden upon the State and a nuisance to 
the community in which they live. How can 
you discriminate among them, how select from 
the great massa few to be benefited by an In- 
stitation, to which all will have an equal claim ? 
Evidently, that cannot be done. If the system is 


resolve, an iron will ina drunkard, to enable him | t 


Upwards of one hundred and fifty| enable them to resist the clamors of their raging | i 


is in session and will take action for carrying out} were before. 


Men stand ready | what then * 


hink not; the result of my observation and ex- 


vosed to the old temptations. It requires a firm 


This appetite never 


onging for stiong drink be at hand. Those 


But let us suppose this system adopted, at an | 


of lands to aid in building the Central Railroad annual outlay of $338,000 to the State, and that | when they first remember. 


details, which will require very careful conside- 
ration and elaborate preparation ; but one ele- 
ment of this statute for creating and sustaining 
this system is obvieus to all—it must be arbi- 
trary in its requirements, and ‘“ summary ” in its 
processes. It will not ask the poor drunkard to 
leave his cups, and take refuge from temptation 
under the broad shield of the State; not at all— 
he would’nt go; the law will stretch out its long 
arm, and put its strong hand upon him, and take 
him away from his haunts of vice, and from his 
family, the members of which will shed many 
bitter tears at his arrest and forcible carrying off, 
as I have seen wives and children do many 
times, under such circumstances. It will be all 
for his good—but his degradation, and their deso- 
lateness will be none the less terrible to feel and 
difficult to bear. 

Whatthen ;—will I object that a Jaw enacted for 
wise purposes, should not be sufficiently stringent 
in its provisions to effect its beneficent objects, 
promptly and effectually * Not atall. I go for law 
and order ; for enough just law to secure good order, 
the peace of the community and the happiness of 
the people ; and therefore I go with all my heart for 
a law—stringent in its provisions and “summary” 
in its processes—not to cure annually 4,500 
drunkards, or any other number, while the pro- 
cess of making more is in constant and active 
operation, but to cure the whole in a day, and 
forever to prevent the manufacturing of more—in 
the Old Bay State! 

Can ail this be done * Much easier and more 
speedily than one hundred inebriates can be re- 
formed by any Asylum; and how can this glo- 
rious work be accomplished? By Jaw, and only 
by that. Good citizens are now manufactured 
into drunkards by men whose horrid trade it is to 
do that, and who make money by it. Enact a 
law, which will make that particular trade un- 
profitable and otherwise undesirable, and the 
whole work is done. The law for the Asylum 
should provide for the seclusion of every drunk- 
ard for at least three months: and for every 
lapse, the.same. Now substitute rumeeller for 
drunkard in such a statute, and there would be 
no more drunkards ; the involuntary seclusion of 
a dozen rumsellers in Suffolk, under such a law, 
promptly administered and vigorously enforced, 
would go farther to cure drunkards, and to eradi- 
cate intemperance throughout the State, than 
would be effected by a thousand Asylums for 
Hinebriateé, with the causes of inebriation all the 








to be adopted at all, it must be on a scale sufli- 


r 
But would these 4,500 inebriates be eflectually | formation of limestone elsewhere. 
reformed, or any considerable part of them? {]i 


verience in these temperance matters, will fully | ¢ 
varrant the assertion, that no considerable pro- | Chicago, but for some weeks all has been quiet. 
ortion of these 4,500 drunkards would be reform- | No effort has yet been made to recover any runa- 
ed at all, if after their temporary seclusion, they | way, though two commissioners stand ready to do 
should be returned to thetr old associations, and ex-|1 


fa slightly bluish state color which it ever atte 
etains, Tam noi able to learn of any simita: 
A scientitic 
riend pronounces it a dusus nature. 

There has been a great deal of marching and 
ounter-marehing upon the fugitive slave law in 


he bidding of the law. 
A good movement has been made in reference 
o popular lectures, and a course before the Young 


o master his terrible longing for strong drink ;| Men's Association has been for some weeks in 
for more, Mork, MORE ; and it requires also a progress. 
the books in which itis contained.” A Bible burn. | Sleepless vigilance, an indomitable strength of | good lectures have been delivered by cilizens of 
ing ensued, which, however, we are happy to say, | purpose, to enable him to keep his appetite in | Chicago 
subjection, even after he has triumphed in the 
There is an interesting revival of religion in | great struggle to subdue it. 
progress in Bellevue the county seat of the adjoin- | dies, it sleeps; but its awakings are always sud- 
ing county of Jackson, in the Congregational | den, and even after years of quiescence, it will 
Church, and also in that at Platteville in Wiscon-|*pting up into vigorous activity, and renew the 
sin, a few miles east of here. At Freeport in I-| conflict for mastery, in which it almost always 
linois, in the N.S. Pres. Church, a work has been | iumphs, if the means of gratifying the awakened 


Good audiences have attended, and 


Dewta. 


<2.e- 


Forcign Correspondence. 


PROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


To the Editors of The Independent : 


Canapa West, Dec. 9, 1850. 
Gentlemen :—Winter has now apparently set 
n, snow having fallen at intervals for the last two 


hirst for drink—and to hold out to the end, while days till the country has fairly put on its white 
ing Mr. Sweet the recent Whig candidate for] surrounded ly temptations on every hand to re-} robes. The roads ave not, however, very good 
iew their potations—will reform without an Asy-|as yet, the snow having begun to fall before 
ances in many other places that lead us to hope} /um; while it will be only the irresolute, and | t 
for a general revival in the churches of this sec- | men of feeble will, who would require the aid of ¢t 
tion of the land. I will give you further particu- | an Asylum—and these when returned to their] weather again belore Jong, January always 
1omes and surrounded by temptations, in the bringing with it an interval of rain and thaw, after 
Great excitement exists in reference to rail-| great majority of cases—say three-fourths at] which, only, the steady wintry season may be 
east—would speedily fall away into their old] said to begin. The climate of this province is 
habits, and become very soon worse than they apparently becoming milder year by year; old 
settlers uniformly bearing witness to a great 


bey were frozen, so that it readily mixes with 
he mud. Itis likely that we shall have soft 


lifference between what it now is, and what it was 
Indeed it is not to be 


me-hali, three-fourths, or even the whole of these | wondered at that there should be such a change, 
sissippi north, to Peru, and thence by two branch- | poor creatures should be effectually reformed,— | as the more general clearing of the land drains 
They were all young once, and | off the stagnant waters and allows a free circula- 
perfectly temperate ; and it was only under the| tion of air, and a fuller influence of light and 
nfluence of causes still actively in operation, | heat. Were it not for the icy tracts to the North, 
and must be in ten according to the terms of the | that they became drunkards ; and when the 4,500] one could readily believe that the day would 
are reformed, their places will be immediately | come when Canada would be at least temperate 
now building from Mobile, Ala. to the mouth of | filled by others, who were going through the pro- | throughout the year. 
the Ohio, for which also a similar grant was| cess of becoming drunkards, while the State was geology tell us of great changes in the relative 
benevolently curing the first ; for remember, the} climate of difierent countries; human history, 
causes which converted these 4,500 sober men | even, records the same truth. 
and good citizens into bad men and bad citizens, | that Cesar led his army with its elephants across 
are all the while actively at work upon 900,000] the frozen Rhone, nor the bleak sky Tacitus 
people, and the numbers of the drunkards will de | ascribes to Germany, nor the hints in Horace of 
kept full, and your nine vast hospitals for these} jce and snow in the streets of Rome, nor the 
poor creatures who were once respectable and use- proofs from ancient writers that even the shores 
ful—will be constantly crowded. But suppose this] of the Black Sea were wont in early times to be 
idea to be adopted, how is it to be carried out * By | frozen as the shores of our Jakes are now. How- 
law, surely, only by Law: it cannot be executed | ever jt matters but little to us whether, some 
in any other way. The machinery will be very generations hence, we shall have oranges and 
complex, necessarily running into a great many myrtles as the fruits of the land instead of cran- 


Not only do the cycles of 


We cannot forget 


berries or apples. Long before then we shall be 
supremely indifferent to such matters. 

The High Church party among us are, at pre- 
sent, in some trouble about their new University, 
to procure funds for which the Bishop of Toronto 
has recently visited England. That dignitary 
merits the last signification of Kjos (clergyman) 
which Liddell and Scott give—‘“a mischievous 
insect in bee hives,” though perhaps he would 
not be flattered by its applicationto him. Nearly 
sixty years a resident in Canada, his life has 
been a constant struggle for advancement, first 
to a decent living, and then to wealth and 
power. Originally a Presbyterian schoolmaster 
of a country parish in the north of Scotland, he 
changed his views to those of the dominant sect 
in this country, and having had the good fortune 
in the absence of any competition, to have given 
their education, whatever it was, to many of 
those who afterwards rose under the old Tory 
government to political influence, he naturally 
rose with them till, step by step, he has gained 
his present position. A clergyman by profession, 
he has been an ardent politician in practice. 
Like Janus, two-faced, he had a double rule— 
the key in the one hand, like the old god as 
ruler of the Church, and like him the rod in his 
other as ruler of the state. For many years he 
was virtually the governor of Upper Canada, 
the chief influence being yielded him in a knot 
of misnamed counci:lors, by the advice of whom, 
without control of Parliament or people, the 
governor for the time shaped ‘his course. Two 
or three constituted a meeting of the “‘ Executive 
Council,” and, of these, John Strachan was in- 
variably one. In quiet chat these mud-born 
oligarchs did as they chose with the country; 
the aim which guided all their acts being to make 
themselves and families coinfortable, and to build 
up by any and every means the fashionable 
sect—the Church of England. For this latter 
end the Bishop labored hard, and but for the 
deadly opposition of the people when his prac- 
tices became known, we would now have had 
a wellnigh full-fledged Church Establishment 
fattening on the strength of the country, and 
lording it over the people as a purse-proud and 
privileged mistress. But happily the cockatrice 
egg has been crushed ere the brood had come 
from it. George III had by his “ gracious” favor 
set apart 500,000 acres of lands which were not 
his to give away, any more than they are mine, 
for the purposes of general education in the 





while in active operation, 


fature province, This gift which cost the royal 


donor the trouble of signing his name, though 
thus a cheap present, was worth an immensity 
to the colony. John Strachan was too wide 
awake not to know this and to lay his schemes 
to secure the lion’s share for his sect. And he 
succeeded for a time amazingly. By dint of 
very questionable statistics of the relative strength 
of religious parties in Canada, he managed to get 
from the home government a charter for an exclu- 
sive Church-of-England University on the Eng- 
lish model. Surplices, chaunts, chapel, square 
caps, black gowns, professors’ uniform, monkish 
theology, Church-of-England professors, et cetera, 
made their appearance at Toronto forthwith. A 
grammar school on the same model, and equally 
exclusive, was founded about the same time. 
As in the Propaganda College in Rome, the toils 
were laid to proselytize the higher-class youths 
of the country by the insiduous influences of a 
one-sided education. But the liberties of the 
people were not to be plotted away so easily. 
The public became indignant at the general rights 
being ignored and a party favored. A clamor 
rose for reform. Other schemes of the Bishop 
called for it as loudly as this respecting educa- 
tion. By agift of the same “gracious” king, 
George III, every seventh lot of land through 
the whole country had been granted for the sup- 
port of “a Protestant clergy” without mention- 
ing any sect. The Episcopalians through the 
Bishop, interpreted this ambiguous designation of 
themselves exclusively. Secret deeds had been 
given by different governors from these “Clergy 
Reserves” to the Church of England, and at last 
Sir John Colborne had gone so far as to have 
caused measures to be taken for the division of 
the province into parishes and the erection and 
endowment of a rectory in each. Providentially 
the treason to the rights of the people got wind 
when only 57 deeds for rectorial lands had been 
filled up, and it was found necessary to leave the 
design unfinished, so great was the indignation 
such proceedings excited. The cry of “ Reform” 
grew louder and louder, till at last many mis- 
guided men, deeming it hopeless to seek to break 
down the tyranny by legitimate agitation, ven- 
tured their all, and rose in rebellion. Out of the 
calamities of 1837—38 came the greatest benefits 
Canada had ever received. 





Responsible govern- 
ment, by which the governor lost his arbitrary 
power and the ministry for the time is held 
answerable to the country for all that is done. 
broke the power of the oligarchy and led to the 
iwttling of the bishop's exclusive charter for the 
miveisity and the liberalization of both it and 
the granunar school. Both are now in great 
measure unsectarian, though still disfigured with 
inany marks of their parentage and early history, 
from which such institutions are free among you. 
The chair of theology which was filled by a nar- 
row-minded Paseyite has been abolished, and 
the surplices and chapel have shared its fate. 
Sull there is altogether too much of the aristo- 
cratic; the whole system follows too closely the 
antiquated pattern of Oxford and Cambridge in 
the neglect of modern and practical branches of 
knowledge, and the exaggerated importance at- 
tached to the classies. An education fitting men 
for active life cannot be had. Horace Walpole 
said of Prideaux that he was “the veriest oaf ol 
unlicked antiquity ;” and the same unadorned 
epithet would be apt to characterize too truly the 
man trained in our Canadian Alma Mater. 

Of course the bishop was terribly indignant 
when the charter he had labored so hard to ob- 
tain was canceled and the university freed from 
sectarian jniiuences. He denounced the reformed 
institution as Godless and infidel; and, having 
no hope of wresting it back from the people, 
forthwith began an attempt to found a new and 
rival seminary which should be free from the 
baneful centrol of sectarians. He has, as | have 
said, been in England trying to obtain subscrip- 
tions in aid of his scheme, and has come back 
with, some say, £6,000 ($24,000), some say 
£9,000 (36,000.) The greater part of this it 
seems was given him by the High Church corpo- 
rations of Britain—societies rich in endowments 
which they use too often to spread anything but 
the principles of Protestantism. Now that he has 
got this nest-egg, however, a fresh difficuliy has 
risen in his way. It is more than hinted that he 
has played foul even with his supporters on this 
project, having sought to obtain from the British 
government a charter by which he should himself 
he the Factotum of the new seminary—the highest 
offices being held by him, and the lower being 
under his control. Whether this is exactly the 
case or not [ cannot tell: it is asserted very con- 
fidently by the government paper in Toronto that 
itis. The bishop is asked to publish the draft of 
his original charter if he wishes to clear himself, 
and is left under suspicion unless he do so. The 
effect of such a charge gravely maintained will 
no doubt be to damage his prospects in the ceun- 
try, as a great part of his people will, no doubt, 
refuse to give anything to an institution which 
will only be atool of the clergy, and perfectly 
independent of the popular voice. How the mat- 
ter will end it is hard to say. Most probably the 
question will be left unanswered, and time left 
to do its work in making those who are now 
refractory careful of their interests and forgetful 
of their opposition. There will, I should think, 
be money enough gathered in the mean time for 
some paltry academy which will after all be a 
poor substitute for the richly endowed university 
now safely in the possession of the people. 

I have written so much on this matter that I 
will be forced to leave others to a future oppor- 
tunity. 

J.C. G, 


LETTER FROM DR. BRADLEY. 


On Board the Sir Walter Scott, 
Cuina Sea, May 21, 1850. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—You will perceive that I have 
changed my location since I last wrote you. My 
last was written in my hired house at Singapore. 
[ am now on board a Siamese bark, having my 
wife and children with me, bound for my long 
desired earthly home, the great city of Bangkok. 
My fellow travelers from America, and my coad- 
jutors in the glorious work of carrying the Gos- 
pel to the heathen, have gone before me to their 
work in Siam. They left Singapore on the 30th 
of April, in the bark Lion, another Siamese ves- 
sel. Myself and family did not sail with them 
for two reasons, viz.: first, Mrs. B. had so re- 
cently suffered accouchment, that it was judged 
to be imprudent for her to be subjected then to 
the care, labor and excitement of embarkation; 
second, the vessel could not at all comfortably 
accommodate more than two of our families. 

The Sir Walter Scott is a bark of about 270 
or 280 tons burden, built by his Royal Highness, 
Choufah-noi, an own brother of his Royal High- 
ness, Chief Priest-Prince Choufah Mongkut. She 
is manned by about 33 natives of Siam, commanded 
by a Scotchman, and a mate of his own country, 
and a second mate, or sarany, of Malay origin. 
All our sailors are Siamese subjects, and speak 
the Siamese language. Eighteen of them are 
Cambojians by birth, twelve Malays, two Indo- 
Portuguese, and one Siamese. 

Our accommodations are quite comfortable, far 
better than you would suppose it possible to find 
on board a Siamese ship. Captain Hancock is 
very attentive and kind toward us. Captam 
Peter Brown, lady and daughter, are fellow-pas- 
sengers with us, and are very agreeable. They 
are going to Bangkok with the intention of join- 
ing the brother of Captain B. in mereantile busi- 
ness in that city. We have great hopes that this 
family will be a very valuable acquisition to the 
English society in Bangkok, and will, by their 
Christian deportment, recommend the Gospel of 





each individual of the family is a member of the 
Scotch Presbyterian church. If members of 
Christ indeed, we ought to calculate that they 
will seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness among the people to whom they go. 
Whatright has any business man to live for any 
other object than the greatest possible extension 
of our Redeemer's kingdom on earth ' Certainly 
none. But | cannot now take time to write at 
length of persons, matters and things, that come 
under my observation on shipboard; for [ have 
a good deal to say yet concerning Singapore and 
its inhabitants, and would therefore crave per- 
mission to let my pen still run on those topics. 
I have not yet finished my remarks on the ditler- 
ent classes of inhabitants of Singapore. | pro- 
pose in this letter to give you some account of 
the Chinese population of that city and country. 
The Chinese constitute the great mass of the in- 
habitants of Singapore and vicinity. Their num- 
ber is about 27,988. Of the 12,358 adult males, 
98 are merchants, 2,322 mechanics, 8,426 agri- 
culturists, 8,303 laborers, 335 servants, and 5.306 
miscellaneous. The great majority of them are 
emigrants (1st) from Hokian provinces of China, 
(2d) from Malacea, (3d) from Tio-Chia of China, 
(4th) from Canton and Macao, (5th) from the 
two provinces of Hokian and Canton eal'ed Khe- 
men, and (6th) from Hainam. Their diferent 
trades and occupations have been given by a 
Chinese writer for the Journal of the Indian -tr- 
chipelago as follows : 

“Schoolmasters, writers, cashiers, shopkeep- 
ers, apothecaries, coffin-makers, grocers, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, tinsmiths, blacksauithis, 
dyers, tailors, barbers, basket. 
makers, fishermen, sawyers, hoat-buiiders, eabi- 
netmakers, architects, masons, manulacturers of 
lime and bricks, sailors, ferrymen, Sago nanu- 
facturers, distillers of spirits ; cultivators of plan- 
tations of gambier, sugar, Siri-leaf, pepper and 
nutmegs ; 
carriers of burdens, fortune-tellers, idle va 
bonds who have no work, and of whom there 
are not afew, and nightly there are those vil- 
lains the thieves.” That class devote | to teach- 
ing are denominated Su those whose business 
is to cultivate the soil, are called Long ; 
devoted to handicraft employments are termed 

Kong ; and those who pursue mercantile avo- 

cations, are designated Stang. 

But a very few of the Singapore Chinese we 

married, [tis judged that not more than 2,000 

of them have wives, either in Singapore or China. 

Shopkeepers are generally found the best able 
to support families, and they are the class ehietiy 

who marry. ‘The laboring classes of the Chinese 
emigrants are generally very indigent. They 

come from the places of their nativity for the 
purpose of makjng money, and then returning 
after an absence of three or four years. But 
the fact is, that scarcely a tithe of them ever re- 
turn to their native clime, and only here and 
there one of this small proportion take back 

with them any appreciable amount of wealth, 

Almost all of them find by bitter experience that 

gold and silver do not grow on every bush, not 

are found in every place away from home as 
readily as they had fancied they might find them. 
The most fortunate among them cannot find 
themselves able to return to their homes with 
their prospects much improved, short of five o1 
six years’ toil in a foreign land. A few remain 
absent ten and even twenty years, and then re- 
turn. Ties of blood among them appear «flen- 
times to be very strong. It is a common thing 
for absent sons to transmit sums of their hard- 
earned wages to their parents in China. The 

tew who have wives and children in their own 
country, are wont to make remittances from time 

to time to their families. 

The vice of opium-smoking is the great and 
the master cause of the failure of so many ot 
these emigrants in carrying out their original in- 
tention of making money. | cannot do better 
than quote here a paragraph from the same Chi- 
nese writer as cited above. “Alas,” says he, 
“for those who origivally intended to return to 
their country after three years, and yet after the 
lapse of more than ten years have not been able 
to fulfill their wish. But what is the reason ol 
it’ Itis because they have become addicted to 
the prevailing vice of opium-smoking. After a 
continned residence here they learn the habit, 
which afterwards becomes fixed. Many of the 
Chinese laborers, after having earned a little 
money, waste it upon opium, or expend it in 
gambling. After a series of years they have no- 
thing, and every day it becomes more and more 
difficult for them to return to their country. With 
empty purses and empty hands, they may man- 
age pretty well without gambling, but to go 
without opium would be to them certain death. 
When these opium smokers are reduced to straits 
from want of money, they resort to schemes of 
plunder and robbery. They do not fear being 
immured in prison, nor do they dread being 
transported to Bombay. It is not, however, that 
they do not actually dread the one nor fear the 
other, but the hope of impunity emboldens them. 
They think that if they become robbers, it is not 
so very sure that they will be apprehended, or 
if they are apprehended and brought before the 
magistrate they hope by clever subterfuges to es- 
cape punishment. Should they however not 
escape punishment, but be confined in prison or 
transported to Bombay and there die, that would 
be a death which they would far prefer to the 
wretched death from deprivation of opium. It 
is on this account that robberies have multiplied 
to such an extent, and they may uniformly be 
traced to opium, the instigating cause of all; 
and the laborers of the interior, who consume 
their days in fatiguing toil and constant expo- 
sure to destruction from the numerous tigers, do 
thus brave death only that they may obtain the 
means of indulging themselves in the luxury of 
opium smoking. Incalculably great is the bane 
of opium. It urges the robber to death; it hur- 
ries the laborer to destruction by the jaws of 
tigers. Grievous to the last degree is this fact. 
Philanthropists of the age, does not this rend 
your hearts and affect your eyes? Does it not 
lead you to lament their stupidity, and to con- 
trive means by which you may rescue them ?” 
“Grievous to the last degree,” indeed, are the 
facts respecting the influence of opium in Singa- 
pore. Itis estimated that there are 15,000 adults 
in and about Singapore, who are habitual con- 
sumers of opium. Robert Little, Esq., surgeon, 
in a very elaborate and complete paper he has 
had published in the Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, expresses himself in the following affect- 
ing manner. After having spoken out fearlessly 
his abhorrence of government licences for the ne- 
farious business of retailing opium, with the 
view ostensibly of checking the evil, but really 
and truly of raising a revenue, he says: “But 
let the philanthropist pass from house to house, 
mark the appearance of the visitors (fo the li- 
censed opium shops), pursue them to their homes, 
where, reeling from the effects of the drug, they, 
heedless of wife or children, pass into a disturbed 
sleep to waken to the tortures of the damned, 
when the sun is high up in the horizon and the 
industrious of their fellow-creatures have been 
at work for hours. This is the moment they ap- 
preciate their wretchedness, when, feverish and 
hot, with a tongue that is dry yet cannot be sof- 
tened, a throat parched and thirst excessive, that 
cannot be quenched, with eyes closed or running 
with rheum, a tightness of the chest that pre- 
vents breathing, a lassitude, a Janguor, a pain in 
all the bones, a downright incapability of exer- 
tion, a loathing of food, and a craving for one 
thing only, which not to attain is worse than 


shoemakers, 


playactors, sellers of cakes and fiuit, 


ue 


those 





death—and that is another draught of the poison 


ow 


: ! 
Jesus to the miserable Siamese. It appears that | 


which soothes for the moment, but clenches the 
faster the misery of the wretches. No overdrawn 
picture is this, but sketched from life, yea more, 
by the victims themselves, and of these victims 
there are at least 15,000 in Singapore.’ | was 
most deeply and solemnly interested in reading 
the whole paper from which this extract is taken. 
Would that it could be read by all who are dis- 
posed to justify the opium trade in China and the 
Jate war on the part of the English with China, 
which was excited by the opposition of the Chi- 
nese government to the importation of the De- 
strover, Opium. 

How a Christian or a mere philanthropist ean 
bring his mind to justify the one or the other of 
those acts, is to my mind amazing. And the fact 
that both Christians and philanthropists have 
ventured to stand up in justification of them, 
after having had a glimpse of the soul-and- 
body-destroying influences of opium upon indivi- 
duals, families, communities and nations, is, Lam 
inclined to think, one of the blackest evidences 
of the total depravity of the human heart that 
ean found. 
present knowledge of opium, T would sooner un- 
dertake to justify an act of letting loose ship 
loads of tigers and venomous serpents in al! the 


be It seems to me, that with mv 


seaports of China against the will of the Chinese 
government, than attempt to justify what the 
Mnvlish have done in regard to their traffie in 


opium in that eountry It seems to me that 1 


would sooner think of justifying the licensing ot 
asetol men to poison the rivers and wells and 
cisterns of a community, than another set te 


traffic in the poison which kills not only the body 


but destroys the soul eternally. What aif it 
be a fact that the Chinese people have an insa- 
liable appetite for opium, and what if it be a 
fact that they will get it from some oe!) or source 
if they do not get it from me, am [thereby jus- 
tified in furnishing them with the poison? I 
was the selling of opium to them er to their 
friends that first begat an appetite ip 1 for it. 
And the continuance of the traffic wll siost as 
suredly spread the flame and ignite (:o appetite 
in thousands of others Because | com- 
munity of men rushing down the b road to 
hell, will a man in his senses, wil! o oly God 
and Judge justify me in seeking my livelihood in 


a business which has no other tendency than to 
hurry them onward with still more awful rapid- 
ity! Because my neighbor is already beside 
himself, may | with impunity exert myself to 
make him more mad, and dig deeper the pit into 
which he has fallen, and make stronger the bars 
him there’ Because ft 
know of men in China who are calling loudly 
for a deadly poison with which they may create 
an insatiable appetite for it in a community as 
yet free from its pernicious influences, will, any 
one, supported by the least soundness of reason 


and bolts that contine 


ing powers, justify me in furnishing those men 
that poison, and thus becoming accessory to all 
’ If it be right to sell 
opium to those who have already contracted an 
appetite for it, it must be right to sell it  indis- 
criminately to men, women and children, for the 
purpose of creating in them an appetite for the 
drug. 


the evil it may produce 


Government supposes that there are about 
15 opium shops within the limits of the city of 
Singapore ; but itis said by credible witnesses that 
there are many more than that. In the suburbs 
and country of Singapore, they are almost innu- 
merable. Wherever ten or a dozen Chinamen 
squatters can be found, there you may find an 
opium shop. 

Dr. Little, the author above cited, has given @& 
table showing the annual progress of opium 
smoking at Singapore, from nearly the time of 
the establishment that settlement down to 
1847. Iwill copy from that table: “The farm 
was established in 1820; but the first sale regis- 
tered was 1822; 1822-23, opium farm rented 
monthly at $1,615; 1823-24, for $2,960 ; 1824- 
‘25, for $1,925; 1825-26, for $2,032 ; 1826-27, for 
$2,050; 1827-28, for $2,720; 1829-30, for $2,060; 
1830-31, for $3,270 ; 1831-32, for $2,960, 1832- 
33, for $2,440; 1833-34, for $4,000; 1834-35, 
for $5,060; 1835-36, for $4,800; 1836-37, for 
$4,570 ; 1838-39, for $4,860 ; 1839-40, for $4,050; 
1840-41, $5,440 5 18.41-'42, for $6,250 ; 1842-44, 
for $6,347; 1843-44, for $8,990 ; 1844-45, $8,990 5 
1845-46, for $8,991 ; 1846-'47, for $7,500." Hence 
it seems that the opium farm at Singapore rented in 
the year 1847 for the enormous sum of $107,892. 
Great as is this item of government revenue, 
what is it in the seale to balance the worth of 
the 15,000 human beings whore the farming er- 
tablishinent is ruining for time and eternity ? and 
of the innumerable other precious souls in whom 
it is creating an appetite which will almost inev- 
itably conduct them to the same awif end ? 
Yours, D. B. Brapury. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


of 


Enutann, Feb. 1851. 
‘THE PAPAL SCEPTER.” 
On Jast Lord's day Father Gavazzi delivered 2 
the papacy, 
audience of Italians and English gentlemen, The 


second oration on loa crowded 


oratiag occupied an hour and a hall, and the 
mere abstract given by a daily paper, exhibits 
strong marks of genius. The impassioned elo- 
quence, and vehement invective of the orator are 
described as exciting enthusiastic admiration in 
his hearers. Such addresses delivered in Eug- 
lish now would have very great effect upon the 
public mind. The scope of Christianity, as 
founded by our Lord, was described in all its com- 
prehensiveness,—the martyr bishops, who wielded 
a moral scepter, and who rebuked misgoverning 
rulers; and then the conception and rise of the 
temporal power were sketched with the mon- 
strous results as seen in the how belauded middle 
ages :— 

“ And thus grew up the monstrous phenomenon 
we now behold; the Church of Christ « den of 
dark intrigue and a cavern of simonaical barter ; 
changed from the simplicity of its early days into 
that Babylonian aggregate tof ambitious strug 
glings, envy, hatred, trickery, cant, general and 
personal corruption, “the Court of Rome.” Thus 
arose the Borgias and the spurious spawn of 
sacerdotal nepotism; thus came the Antonellis 
to rule in the present interregnum of Papal im- 
hecility, as the Donna Olympias ruled in the days 
of Papal profligacy. Thus the Nardonis, the 
Freddis, and Minardis, infamous Janissaries of 
the system, are let loose in our — and traverse 
a trembling city, marking out their victims for 
the Papal galleys and the papal prisons. Thus 
is the germ of Christian feeling crushed in the 
bosom of our young men, and the hopes of what 
religion promises beyond the grave obliterated 
from the memory of the old by the spectacle of 
religion’s ministers practically refuting what they 
still impudently preach in God's desecrated tem- 
ples. Against these abominable doings boly men 
from time to time have raised the voice of renon- 
strance and fulminated the bolts of indignant 
Sloquence. Did Herod tremble before Jobn * 
No}—but the Baptist’s head was served up ina 
dish for a harlot'’s jubilee. Savonarola was burnt 
in the square of Fiorence by the miserable Medici, 
at the instigation of the brutal Borgia; and the 
martyr, Arnoldo, was burnt in the street of Rome 
by Pope Adrian the Fourth, to whore tender 
mercies he was delivered up by the imperial 
butcher Barbarossa. The ashes of Arnoldo were 
thrown into the Tiber as those of Wiclitl were 
flung intothe Severn, But like ‘ bread cast upon 
the waters,” the day will come for the principles 
those ashes represent to vivify an awakened 
generation. These were the famous middle ager 
held up to our reverence by the swindlers of 
church history. The so-called ‘‘ages of faith” 
hy the Montalembert school were these. For 
the blessings of the sceptered Popedom, the 
French Univers refers the simpletons who are 

ulled by that wretched rag to those mode! me- 
dieval memories. Ashesto ashes! dust to dust! 
darkness to darkness !” 

Although The Independent is suffering from 
what the French call “an embarrassment of rich- 





es,” both of horbe products, and pouring in from 
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many lands, yet when a Barnabite Friar thus 
speaks, it is not possible to forbear to hear; so 
even another extract must be given :— 

“That Peter was once a prisoner we have 
warrant in holy writ; that an angel drew him 
forth to light and liberty we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles. But where do we gather that he, 
in his turn, became a gaoler, and kept the keys 
not of heaven, but of a Bridewell? Where is 
the angel of freedom that is to leagl forth to life, 
and light the lofty spirits-—the pure-souled patri- 
ots, the generous and intrepid men whom this 
abhorred sysiem keeps rotting in the treble-barred 
Jazarhouses that are filled to suffocation with such 
noble captives throughout the “ Patrimony of 
Peter ;” tor so central Italy is ludicrously as wel! 
as ignominiously designated. Down to the dust 
—down tothe uttermost abyss with this soul- 
destroying and mind-debasing and intidel-creating 
system. Whata figure does our native country 
resent to the eye of calm intelligence, to the 
in of human rights, to the student of Christ's 
gospel? Away with an imposture that para- 
lyzes while it degrades. Away with the night 
hag that squats on the breast of Ltaly, checking 
the current of its life-blood, and clogging all the 
functions of national vitality, hideous as it is op- 
Peessive, and clumsy as it is calamitous, incubus 
and vampyre combined in one abominable com- 
pound of monstrous deformity.” 

GERMANY. 

The Dresden Conferences have produced noth- 
ing. The political question, that of the Govern- 
ment of Germany, which was said to have been 
settled by a dual arrangement between Austria 
and Prussia, appears to be still open, the alleged 
perfect agreement of the two powers never- 
theless. The minor states demur, and Prussia is 
not so very Austrian as to make coercion a part 
of the methods of the free conference. Still less 
is the Zoll, or Customs-Union question progress- 
ing. It became evident that Austria would fain 
betax-gatherer general, and would dispose of the 
proceeds according to the epigram : 

** Good people, pay your money at the door, 

And—if I please, I'll give it to the poor.” 

Meanwhile these monarchs are perplexed with 
fear of change, and in their fear have resolved 
upon a Provisional Central Government, to keep 
down insurrectionary movements, and particu- 
larly to have an eye upon revolutionary France! 
The French must keep quiet, or a partition of 
France awaits them ! 

AGRICOLA. 








The Independent. 
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The mob spirit which fifteen years ago was so 
rife with respect to abolition meetings is again 
breaking forth in various places in connection 
with the anti-slavery movement. Jt will be seen 
frem another column that a disturbance took 
place recently in Boston for the rescue of an 
alledged fugitive, and another at Springfield where 
Mr. George Thompson M. P. was announced to 
speak on the subject of slavery. We regret that 
the negroes of Boston or any of their friends 
should have been betrayed into even the semblance 
of a riot. Rioting should be left as it has 
been heretofore to the opponents of free discussion 
and of human liberty. Their resort has ever been 
to mob law as the most effective argument. And 
it is because good men and respectable journals 
have so often countenanced or connived at mob 
violence against the abolitionists,—as they do now 
when Mr. George Thompson is the object,—that 
rioting has reached a degree of impunity and has 
become the readiest vent for popular excitement. 
But we have no wish to bandy words about the 
origin of this dangerous spirit, or to force upon 
those who have heretofore fostered it reflections 
which will come to them unbidden. All citizens 
of whatever views in politics or religion, and of 
whatever opinion on the slavery question, have 
a@ common interest in putting down this spirit. 
No matter whether the mob is raised against 
liberty or for it, against Garrison or Haynau, 
against the Bible or in*the name of the law of 
God, it is dangerous to the peace and welfare of 
the community, it tends to undermine the prin- 
ciple of law and the just authority of government. 
But when these ebullitions of popular feeling are 
the outbreak of the natural sense of justice against 
oppressive laws, then it is time for the govern- 


ment to look to the change of such laws. That 
spirit cannot be put down by brute force. “It 
laughs at the shaking of the spear.” In those 


extreme cases which demand and therefore jus- 
tify a revolution, even a mob becomes heroic 
and worthy of praise in history. Such was 
the Boston Tea Party. It was an honor to 
have been of thatcompany. It is an honor to be 
descended from one of those conspirators. But 
no such emergency exists under our government 
or is ever likely to arise. With regard to the fu- 
gitive slave law, we said at the first and we 
reiterate it now, “We would utter our remon- 
strance against all violent resistance to the exe- 
cution of the law. We do not fight and we are 
always opposed to mobs. The interest involved 
is not great enough to call for an organized and 
armed resistance to the administration of law ; 
there is no demand for a revolution, and we 
would not justify rebellion.” 

A mob acts commonly without reason. To- 
day it may fight for bread, to-morrow it may burn 
up the harvest ; to-day it may demolish a theater, 
to-morrow achurch. The mob at Springfield had 
no intelligent plan. Like the mob in this city 
against Macready, it was led on by an insane cry 
against Englishmen. It was really against liberty 
of speech. Yet many are inwardly chuckliffg at 
it who are fierce in their denunciation of the dis- 
turbance at Boston. That movement which can 
scarcely be called a mob, ha an intelligent and 
a definite purpose,—the purpose of securing free- 
dom to a ‘prisoner of war’ who had once escaped 
from his captors,—and it accomplished its object 
without bloodshed. But it might have led to 
dangerous consequences. And the true friend of 
liberty, though his heart may rejoice in the es- 
cape of the captive, and may even beat in sympa- 
thy with the heroism that effected it,—as it would 
beat in sympathy with Bollman and Huger who 
hazarded their own safety for the rescue of La- 
fayette—yet would not sanction the principle in- 
volved in the transaction, That has a wider 
reach than the present exigency, and might be 
pushed to a most dangerous extreme. 

We deprecate such movements as against the 
best interests of the colored population and of 
the fugitives themselves. Last October, when 
the colored people were every where arming them- 
selves and entering into a solemn covenant to de- 
fend each other’s liberty, and when an ammuni- 
tion store in this city had been emptied of its re- 
volvers to supply the demand of this class fo 
weapons of defense, we lifted up this voice of 
warning : “We would dissuade the fugitives as 
a class, and especially would we dissuade the 
colored population as a whole, from any combi- 
nation to resist the law by violence. Much as 
we fee] the justice of their cause, and much as 
we admire their generous devotion to each other, 
there are general principles of public order which 
forbid us to sanction a mob, or to lend our coun- 
tenance to any combined measures of violence ; for 
organized resistance to law when there is no hope 
of success, is not a revolution but a mob.” To 
the individual fugitive belongs in common with 
every man hunted to be enslaved, the right of 
self-defense. When that right shall be exercised 
it is for him to determine under his personal re- 
sponsibility to God. That no man can decide for 
him. He should of course avoid it, if he can. He 
should not needlessly put himself in a position 
where he may be compelled to use that right 
even as his last resort. He may choose to waive 

it altogether and to go back to slavery for the 
good of his race. That is hisquestion. To him 
“ this law is no law ;” or in the more emphatic 
language of Dr. Bacon, “his escape is nothing 
more than a legal act of hostility against a gov- 
ernment to which he owes no allegiance and 
which treats him only as an enemy and a cap- 
tive.” But he should never use violence except 
in a case of strict self-defense which common law 
and omnes win alike justify ; which the com- 

‘on sentiment of mankind regards as proper and 

heroic, and which the forms of law - neon 


only by transforming their victim into a martyr. 
When that case may arise the circumstances of 
the seizure and of the party alone can determine. 
But because the fugitive may lawfully free 
himself from his captors by force, when the ex- 
tremity would justify the act, it does not follow 
that others may interfere forcibly in his behalf. 
The distinction here is so plain that it hardly 
needs to be stated. A woman whose chastity 
is assailed may resist her assailant even to death, 
and the law holds her guiltless. If her husband, 
her father, her brother, orany near relative whose 
blood would be heated incontrollably at sight of 
such an outrage should come in upon the assail- 
ant and extricate struggling innocence and virtue 
from his grasp by deadly violence, the law would 
acquit him also, though it would not allow him 
in revenge after thé provocation had subsided 
Butan indifferent person coming upon the parties, 
however strong might be his sympathy for the 
victim and his indignation at the outrage, would 
not be justified in taking the monster's life. He 
must give the alarm and bring the offender to 
punishment, In his case the extreme and justi- 
fying provocation does not exist. In a thousand 
cases we justify another in doing for himself 
what it would not be allowable for us legally o1 
morally to do for him. Moreover in the case un- 
der consideration, while to the fugitive—the fly- 
ing prisoner of war—this law is no law, to us it 
is a law and therefore not to be resisted by force. 
There are extreme cases,—like that which oc- 
curred lately in Pennsylvania where a house was 
entered by night for the purpose of seizing a 
fugitive,—-in which it would be lawful withstand 
the kidnapper as one would withstand the high- 
way assassin; but such extreme cases, which 
serve to test a principle and have their place in a 
philosophical view of the whole subject, are not 
here contemplated. We are speaking of general 
principles and general duties. A mob, under 
what=ver pretext raised, should be discounte- 
nanced, and no doubt will be discountenanced by 
the wise and good. If need be, the mob 
spirit must be put down, as at Astor Place, 
by force of arms. We hope that neither the 
colored population nor their enemies and op- 
pressors will give occasion for a repetition of the 
dreadful lesson of that riot. But from whichever 
party the mob is raised it must be put down 
promptly and effectually. Things are now at such 
a pass in this city, that citizens cannot meet for 
the peaceable discussion of such topics as slavery 
and emigration without being liable to the turbu- 
lence of certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. 
We hope that the indignation of the city commer- 
cial press against mobs will not all be expended 
upon a few negroes in Boston, but will be bottled 
up for the Juckless heads of Captain Rynders & 
Co., if they shall attempt to molest Messrs. Gar- 
rison and Thompson at the May anniversaries. 


LESSONS OF THE ATLANTIC. 


The sudden transition from a state of anxiety 
and fear for the fate of the Atlantic to a state of 
joy and even of transport at her safety, suggests 
some valuable moral reflections. Seldom has the 
community been pervaded with anxiety like that 
which prevailed while the fate of the noble 
steamer was in suspense. There was the intense 
watching and the feverish excitement of those 
who had kindred and friends on board ; there was 
the solicitude of owners, underwriters, and com- 
mercial men for the ship and her cargo; there 
was the troubled pride of American interests and 
fame; there was the sympathy of benevolent 
hearts for those in peril and those in grief; and 
there was the undefinable awe which steals over 
the mind when some deep mystery batlles its in- 
spection. It was painful to notice how anxiety 
leepened into gloom and fear was stifled into a 
despairing silence, as day after day rolled by, and 
steamer after steamer arrived, and brought no 
news of the missing ship. Again and again the 
boom of cannon was heard in the harbor, the cry 
of the newsboys was heard in the streets, business 
was dropped, conversation hushed, and every ear 
intent to catch the word :—* Arrival of the” 
Franklin—the Canada—the Georgia—the Chero- 
kee—(but invoices of California gold were noth- 
ing to a community now feverish from its strange 
excitement)—at last the Asia, but nonews. The 
hearts of mourners sank within them; hope 
struggled with doubt and despair ; men’s hearts 
failed them for fear; they avoided the painful 
theme ; the press grew silent or made mechanical 
efforts to seem hopeful. ‘Speculations on the 
safety ot the ship gave place to forebodings of 
her fearful fate—engulphed in mighty waves, 
crushed in the giant embrace of icebergs, riven 
asunder by the terrific explosion of steam, de- 
voured by the fury of her own fires let loose upon 
her,—or all disabled and drifting, drifting, drifting 
on a shoreless sea, her passengers dying by hun- 
ger and thirst, and the ship crumbling piece- 
meal. The ship haunted us in troubled sleep— 
now riding majestically on the waves as we last 
saw her outward bound, now whirling in a mighty 
maclstrom and pitching down--down--down ; now 
wreathed in flame and rising till she vanished in 
the clouds ; now flying and dancing like a phan- 
tom-ship over fields and mountains of ice,—then 
lost in impenetrable darkness. 

This universal anxiety was not without a cause. 
The interests in peril, the life at stake, warranted 
the most intense solicitude. Yet there are othe: 
interests in peril and another life at stake which 
awaken far too little thought and care. You who 
but yesterday were filled with such concern for 
the fate of the unknown passengers of the Atlan- 
tic, to-morrow may receive a letter informing you 
of the alarming sickness or the sudden death of 
a brother or sister or dear friend, for whom there 
is no hope. And yet how little thought or pray- 
er have you for one in sucha fearful peril. How 
many too are tossed on the billows of temptation, 
driven by the winds of passion, drifting with the 
tides of death toward the gulf of endless woe, and 
yet for these how little anxiety, how little prayer ! 
Ah! we do not believe God’s word ;—believe it so 
-as to realize that there is a hell and that sinners 
are in danger of it. 

But we may gather also from the Atlantic a 
lesson of faith. Through all the painful sus- 
pense some retained their confidence of the ship’s 
safety. This was based upon her known strength 
and sailing quali:ies, and the seamanship of her 
commander. Sometimes their boasting seemed 
almost presumptuous and irreverent, as though 
man was supreme over the forces of nature 
and of Providence. It was wiser and better for 
those interested in her welfare to trust in Him 
who ruleth the winds and the waves. Yet a 
measure of faith based upon material calculations 
was justifiable, and the event proved that it was 
not misplaced. But how different in this respect 
were the feelings of those on board and those on 
shore. On board the ship there were assurances 
of safety that none on shore could have. The 
passengers knew the strength of the vessel, and 
the skill and courage of her commander. They 
knew their own position and with them deliver- 
ance was but a question of time. And shall the 
Christian be timorous about his final salvation, 
because one and another of his dependencies 
gives way, while yet Christ is in the ship with 
him and God has promised his deliverance? O 
ye of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt? Or 
why tremble for the ark that bears the world’s 
best hopes and Heaven’s best gifts, because the 
winds rage and the waves roar? What though 
for weary days it seems to be in peril and we get 
no tidings! Her thick ribs of oak will outride 
the storm, and her commander is on board. 

There is another lesson in this incident,—a les- 
son of joy. The public mind had sunk to the 
lowest point of depression when after the cruel 
cry of the “ Atlantic” had awakened hope, noth- 
ing was learned but that she had been seen when 
four or five days out from her English port. But 
when last Saturday evening the cannon again 
boomed in the harbor and seemed to echo joyous- 
ly, and thousands crowded docks and decks to 
hear the tidings by the Africa, and the report came 
not only that the ship was safe but the passen- 
gers all safe at home, a thrill of joy ran through 
the city like the electric pulse or like the prairie- 
fire. There was music even in the news-boy’s 
cry as it rang along the streets at midnight, and 
the awakened sleeper wrapped himself for a more 
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comfortable repose as he caught the cry “ Safety 


of the Atlantic.” Safe! at Home! what peace, 
what joy ! ° 
But oh! what tongue shall utter the joy of an- 
gels and of spirits glorified when they welcome 
to their bright home the soul whose guardianship 
was theirs as it buffeted the storms of life and 
struggled with the billows of death! What bliss 
ful greetings there of parents anf children, kin- 
dred, friends, long parted, long watched for, now 
sife, for ever safe at home. 


* How cheering the thought that the spirits of bliss 

Will bend their glad wings to a world such as 
this; 

Will leave the bright realms of the mansions 
above 

And breathe o'er our t 





8s some ge of love. 


They come,on the wings of the morning they come, 
Impatient to bear some poor wanderer home, 
Some pilgrim to snatch from this dreary abode, 
And Jay him to rest in the arms of his Gud.” 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


We have no such excessive partiality for this 
subject as the readers of this journal may begin 
toimagine. Except for the persistent discussion 
of it by the New York Observer, in opposition to 
our views, Wwe should hardly have alluded to it ot 
late. The last article in that paper, published 
two weeks since in the temporary absence of the 
writer from the city, seems to make it necessary 
to revert to the subject once more. We shall be 
happy, if we may, to turn then to others. 

Is there such a thing as the Right of Self- 
Defence? We believe that there is. This is the 
nearly unanimous conviction of men. It would 
seem to be their natural and spontaneous belief. 
The argument that shows it is as direct as one 
can be. If Man, asa creature of God and respon- 
sible to him, has any Rights whatsoever that are 
intrinsic and inalienable, he must have this for 
the maintenance of them. If he has a Right to 
life, for example, so long as he does not forfeit it 
by crime, then he must have the Right to preserve 
and defend life, against the assaults of the mer- 
cenary or the violent. If he has a Right to the 
use of his own powers, for the promotion of 
his happiness and the accomplishment of Gods 
will, then he must have the Right to protect those 
powers from the assault that would crush them, 
or from the violence tRat would convert their 
possessor into a chattel. To sum it up in a 
word, if Man has a Right to anything whatever, 
as an individual personal creature of God— 
to Life, to Liberty, to his own person, to the Truth 
which God has revealed to him, to the tamily-re- 
lation, to the Sabbath, to any thing whatever— 
then he has the Right to defend these preroga- 
tives against unjust assault. In other words, he 
has the Right of Self-Defence. 

This is an argument that proves it. But the 
practical convictions of men do not rest upon 
argument. They lie deeper than this. It isa 
matter of spontaneous and instant conviction, we 
fully believe, with every man whose decision is 
not biassed by some foregone conclusion, that he 
for himself has the Right of Self-Defence ; as 
against the slaver, for example, who would 
despoil him of liberty, or the cut-throat who 
would destroy his life, or even the robber who 
would strip him of property. The Right goes 
further indeed, than to the mere maintenance of 
his personal prerogatives. It extends to his 
family ; and he has the Right to protect his wife 
against the ruffian, and his children against the 
assassin, and to repulse from them as from him- 
self the pirate who would enslave them. There 
isan unmistakeable instinet within men, which 
assures them of this. If it were not so, the bad 
who are also powerful would do what they 
pleased in this world of ‘ours; Governments 
themselves, for the protection of human Rights, 
would be mere usurpations ; and the earth would 
long ere this have been depopulated by the assas- 
sin, or its accumulated have 
ravaged and desolated by a red-handed violence. 

Man has then, intrinsically, the Right to defend 
himself from unjust assault. He has the Right 
to use force, too, if that is necessary, in order to 
this defence. This is connected inseparably, to 
our apprehension, with the preceding fact. If he 
has the Right to defend himself, a: force is need- 
ful to that, he has the Right to use force. No 
proof could be plainer. Of course he should not 
use this force unless it be necessary. To avoid 
wrong, is always better than to resist it. To re- 
sist it without unnecessary violence, is always a 
duty ; to do it bloodlessly, if we can; without 
the infliction of serious injury on him who assails 
us; especiaily without the destruction of life. 
This is the last and most dreadful resort; which 
aman mast shrink back from as long as he can. 
But it may be necessary at last; and if it is so, 
the man may take it. So the conviction of 
all men in fact decides. The very quaker, who 

will in nowise shed blood, will drop the pirate 
into the seething storm-ridden sea, and ‘ hope that 
he can swim.’ The woman who slays the brutal 
ruflian, to save herself from a wrong more terri- 
ble than Death ; the man who hurls the midnight 
assassin to instant destruction, rather than have 
his own life and his children’s sacrificed to his 
fury ; the sailor who repulses the piratical Span- 
iard that would make him a slave, though he 
does it at the expense of the forfeited life ;—the 
common sentiment of mankind holds them justi- 
fied for the act. No tear, even, of regret falls for 
the slain. 

But now has a man this Right to defend himself, 
by foree if necessary, against a Government, as 
well as against an individual assailant ? Undoubt- 
edly, we say, he has; when that Government 
deliberately undertakes to do to him, for no cause, 
the very same ineffaceable wrong which the ruffian 
would havedone. The proof is this:—-Government 
is not established of God as an end in itself. Ithas 
a work to accomplish on earth, for him; and 
therefore it is established. It is set to maintain 
the rights of its subjects, as against the assaults 
either of domestic violence or of a foreign and 
hostile power ; to secure to them opportunity for 
developement and progress, for self-culture, for 
acquisition, and for useful influence upon others 
The Rights it is to guard, as the Declaration of 
Independence enumerates them, are to Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. ‘These are 
Rights inevitably belonging to man’s constitution, 
as personal and immortal. So long as Govern- 
ment watches and guards these, it fufils its trust: 
it accomplishes its mission; God’s smile rests 
upon it. The rectitude of the Law, is then the 
strength of the Law. The Government is bene- 
ficent in its influences, and he who resists it, re- 
sists God’s minister, and is in peril of the Judg- 
ment. It may do many things erroneously, even 
then ; through mistake and inadvertence. It may 
do many things wrongly, indeed, and without 
just occasion ; and still its subjects may not have 
the right to resist it. It may take from them 
their property, for example; may interrupt their 
business, may imprison them long on mere sus- 
picion, forbid their purchasing articles without 
tax, etc., ete., and still no cause be given for re- 
sistance. For property is the creature of the civil 
organization ; and to deprive a man of it strikes 
an injury that is, after all, superficial and transient. 
But if the Government goes further than this, and 
undertakes, systematically and of deliberate inten- 
tion, to break down those Rights which it was set 
to maintain, those Rights which our fundamental 
charter of State declares to be “ inalienable,” 
and which Blackstone affirms, in accordance with 
reason that “no Human Legislature can abridge or 
destroy, unless the man himself shall commit some 
act that amounts to a forfeiture”—if it goes to a 
man, for example, and without attributing crime 
to him, condemns him to work in the galleys for 
life, to die lingeringly under the torture of the 
knout, or to serve as the perpetual bondman of 
an irresponsible master—if it goes to a woman, 
and, still without attributing crime to her, com- 
mands her to submit to the Justs of the licentious, 
or gives her up to the unrestrained oppressions 
of the violent, or dooms her to a life-long exclu- 
sion from freedom—then the Man or the Woman 
has the right to escape the execution of that man- 
date ; and if it be needful to that escape, to resist 
the Government in the person of its officer. The 
Government is then undertaking to do what God 
never gave it authority todo. It has set itself di- 
rectly against his design, in the establishment of it ; 
and it is the merest madness of idolatry to insist 
that his authority still clothes it, as before. In 
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undertaking systematically to crush and brutalize 
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the beings whom he has made, it has put itself at | 
once on a level with the ruffian. It has stripped | 
itself of its proper immunity from resistance. | 
It has made itself barbarous; and it has no such 

indefeasible privilege, as some ministers and 
editors seem ready to award it, of doing what- | 
ever it will in God’s name, because he lets it| 
exist. If it make itself a Moloch, it has no 

authority but of force: and its subject is thrown 

back on his natural Rights. Escape from its 

sway, with resistance to its ministers if that be 

necessary, is no longer unrighteous. 

Of course this right of resistance to the Govern- 
meutis limited, as before in regatd to the Individual. 
A man is not at liberty to resist the officer of any 
most unjust and tyrannous Government, unless 
by so doing he can effect escape from its oppres- 
An American trader, for example, held in 
bondage in Algiers, as he can accomplish nothing 
by shooting the watchman or the turnkey who 
guards him, should never do that. It would be 
wicked todo it ; because it would be a simply use- 
less and profitless shedding of blood. And sagit 
would be for a slave on a Southern plantation to 
rise single-handed against the master and the 
Government. He who should do this would 
deserve his condemnation; because no result is 
attainable by the violence. No Right is secured 
by it. But if the trader had almost escaped from 
the Algerine limits, and an officer should then 
attempt to capture and chain him, he might pro- 
perly resist. He should not then resist with more 
violence than is needful to his own deliverance. 
He should spare life to the last; altogether, if 
possible, since to destroy human life brings 
always sad memories and deep responsibility. But 
if it be not possible to spare it, and still escape, 
we cannot but believe that he has right to take 
it. He has the Right to deliver himself, even 
thus, from the great outrage that threatens him. 
In seeking to do to him in his innocence a wrong 
the deepest that power can inflict or nature bear, 
a wrong in the comparison of which in the judg- 
ment of most men the destruction of life is not 
the greater—in seeking to despoil him for ever, 


sions. 


without attributing crime to him, of all personal 
freedom—the Government that is after him has 
brought itself to the level of any inhumane and 
piratical power. It may lawfully be resisted. It 
is, Within its province, God's minister to men. 
But so is the Preacher, and so is’ the Father. 
And God has no more authorized the Government 
todo this essential and vast injustice, than he 
has authorized the Chureh to teach falsehood for 
truth, or the Father to flay his children alive 
because they are commanded to obey him in all 
things. 

There is another way of coming at the same 
plain truth. The State is an Ordinance of God, 
itis said. It has of late been said so often that 
the sound begins to weary; and has been said 
by some with whom one would not agree if he 
could help it. But the proposition is true, never- 
theless; and it should not be forgotten. The 
Church is his ordinance, too: and as really as 
the State. The Family is his ordinance, as truly 
as cither. Nay; the Family is his first and fun- 
damental ordinance. It is primordial; and the 
others secondary. It precedes them in the order 
of significance as of time, and bears within itself 
the germ and embryo, as wellas the foreshadow- 
ing and the prophecy, of them both. It is as 
sacred and Divine, within its province, as either 
of them; and has as plenary an authority from 
its Founder. If the Church, then, undertakes to 
go into the Family, and to reverse its constitu- 
tion—to put the child in authority and the parent 
in subjection, to encourage or enjoin ingratitude 
and hatred, and reciprocal injuries—it has no 
right to do this. Gou’s’ authority does not there 
attend and invest it. So of the State. It has its 
department, within which it presides, under the 
sovereignty of Equity, as an Institution of God. 
But if it goes into the Church and teaches heresy 
there, the authority of God does not go with it. 
It has outstepped its province. Though ten 
thousand marshals and officers, with all manner 
of trumpeters and pursuivants, and the Secretary 
of State with the Judiciary after him, should an- 
nounce to the Church that the Bible is forbidden 
rit, and that transubstantiation.is the one great 
pillar of Christian faith—though the State itself, 
in its organized unity as an Institution of God, 
should thus be present and thus decide—we 
know that its action would be perfectly vain. 
The authority of God would have dropped from 
it, the instant it crossed the line of its function. 
—And so, precisely, if it goes to the Family. It 
has no right to break that up. The moment it 
does so, except for cause, God’s authority leaves 
it. It may just as well be resisted as any other 
power. If it says to the wife that she shall not 
owe obedience and duty to her husband, but shall 
be subject to the embraces of any who may 
claim her—if it says to the husband that he 
has no right to the love and the companion- 
ship of the wife Whom he has chosen, but 
must yield her to be sold at the will of the mas- 
ter—if it takes the children of the Family, that 
should be beautiful plants around the board, 
growing up into knowledge and reverence and 
faith, and transforms them into articles of pro- 
perty for the owner, to be sold like pigs or like 
bales of merchandise—if it thus desolate and 
desecrate, systematically and of purpose, the first 
and sacred Institution of the Family, and con- 
vert it into a simple arrangement of appetite, al- 
lowed by the master that his farm may be stocked 
and his purse be replenished—then so far it has 
forfeited all claim to obedience. God never gave 
it the least authority to do that. It has no other 
claim on submission than that which lies in its 
force. It has stripped itself of every celestial 
sanction. It is a merely barbarous Power. A 
man should not then resist it revengefully ; or 
for no purpose ; or with a violence that is exces- 
sive. But he has just the same right to resist it, 
if by doing so he can escape its outrageous 
assault, as he would have to resist a combina- 
tion of robbers. The Hebrews might just as 
well have claimed that because God gave them 
the right to the possession of Canaan, they had 
the right to Egypt and Chaldea, and the isles of 
Britain—the Minister might as well claim that 
because God has given him a right to preach the 
Gospel, he has therefore a right to try men and 
to hang them—as the Government or the magis- 
trate to claim that because God has given them 
the right to reward well-doers and to punish the 
wicked, for the better preservation and advance- 
ment of Society, therefore they have the right to 
shut up churches, and break up families; to 
doom mothers to the ravisher, and children to the 
shambles. 

The above principles apply to justify a neces- 
sary resistance where the person so outraged by 
the Government is a native of the Empire which 
that administers; an heir of its history, its re- 
nown, its general social advantages, and its 
powers of defence. They apply still more ob- 
viously where he is not a native of that Empire 
at all, but has been brought to it from without, as 
a captive enslaved by piratical violence. To say 
that a Government like that of Algiers, for ex- 
ample, which has caught an American in its 
ferocious grasp, has a right given it of God to 
torture and to enslave him, to condemn him to 
an irred ble bondage, and his wife to the hor- 
rible captivity of the harem, because forsooth it 
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do whatsoever it pleases to every individual with- 
in its sway, and no one of them has a reght to re- 
sist it for his self-preservation, then no five have 
this ; no ten; no fifty ; no hundred. There is no 
one point at which a lawful resistance may begin. 
A combination of men cannot accumulate what 
no one of them possesses. The tyrannical Gov- 
ernment must stand forever. For the Right of 
Revolution is nothing in the world but the Right 
of individual Self-Preservation, from the outrages 
of tyranny, extended to all the inhabitants of a 
State. 

These are our principles in regard to the Right 
of Self-Defence, as against a Government; pre- 
cisely what we stated six weeks ago, in the brief 
article which the Observer has been reviewing 
ever since. Our Government is undertaking to 
destroy forever the personal freedom of a Man 
who has committed no crime whatever; a M@h 
whom it has treated from the first as an alien 
and a captive. The Man should fly, therefore, to 
a land where he can be free; buteif pursued, and 
in danger of being captured, he has the Right to 
defend himself, in order to his escape; precisely 
the same right that the American would have in 
flying from Algiers. It is a hard thing to say of 
our own Government, but we must say it—that 
it strips itself of its authority and its immunity, 
as a God-representing Power, when it undertakes 
to do to the Man this ineffaceable Wrong ; to blot 
out the Rights which our own Declaration aflirms 
to be inalienable. On it is the responsibility, if 
its mandates are resisted. 

And now what says the Observer against this 
Right of a Man todefend himself and his family 
from an exercise of power that without show of 
cause would destroy his liberty, or his life, or his 
family’ It says two things; first, that Christ 
did not resist when unjustly assailed, and there- 
fore no other is at liberty to do so. 


Ss: 


Its language 


“Hf the Russian serf, doomed to die by the knout 
for no crime, has a right to resist unto the death 
the execution of the law, because he is innocent 
and the punishment is eruel; how much more 
had the Man who knew no sin, and in whom 
was found no guile, a right to resist, when 
threatened with a punishinent more eruel than 
the knout! But what did He do? Did he draw 
the sword to eut down the officer of the law! 
No: his command to Peter was, “Pat up thy 
sword.” And yet Jesus might have resisted suc- 
cessfully, for he could have called to his aid 
twelve legions of angels.” 

In reply to this it is sufficient to say, that if it 
proves anything for the purpose of the Observer, 
it proves too much, Christ might have resisted 
the oflicets successfully, it is said ; for he might 
have called to his aid the legions of angels. But 
so he might have revolutionized the Government, 
by the sine celestial powers, and have put a be- 
nevolent Prince on the throne of Nero. Does the 
Observer hold that because he did not do this no 
other man in the empire, who could also have 
done it, would have been at liberty to eflect it? 
Christ did not resist, though he might have done 
So he did not ‘prevent or fore- 
stall the treachery of Judas, though he knew 
what was in his heart, and might casily have 
foiled his infamous machinations. 
man a right to prevent known treachery against 


so successfully. 


Has no other 


himself from developing itself in results of des- 
truction! Christ might have resisted successful- 
ly, but did not. So he might have defended him- 
self before the Judgment of Pilate, and have 
shown his innocence of every crime. Ilas no 
other innocent man a right to expose an unjust 
accusation! He might have appealed unto 
Cesar from the decision of Pilate; and the ap- 
peal must have been tried, and his life have been 
preserved, at least for the time. Has no other 
man a right when condemned unjustly by a low- 
er court to appeal to a higher !—The truth is, 
that this example of the voluntary death of Christ 
has no relevance to the case. The adducing it, 
as against our position, is rhetorically easy, but 
logically infirm. The death of Christ was in its 
nature peculiar ; distinct, as was his Person and 
his Office, from any other the world has seen. 
For that very purpose he had come into the 
world; to die for its sin. He laid down his life 
in the fulfilment of the eternal counsel of God, 
for the salvation of men; at just the point, 
and amid just the circumstances, which God's 
counsel contemplated, which he himself had al- 
ways anticipated, and for which from the first he 
had been perfectly prepared. From the moment 
of his advent—yea, even before, amid the royal- 
ties of Heaven, while contemplating the work 
which he had taken upon himself{—he had looked 
forward to this death. Atonement hung on it; 
the establishment of the Mediatorial Kingdom ; 
the full developement of the System of Redemp- 
tion ; the final restoration of the World, to Holi- 
ness and Glory. He must be lifted up, to draw 
all men unto him. He must be made a Sacrifice 
for Sin. The fulfilment of prophecies, the es- 
tablishment of promises, the revelation of the 
love and the holiness of God, the communication 
of the Spirit, the opening of Heaven to the 
weary and the guilty—all depended upon this. 
Therefore he bore it. And to say that because 
he did not resist and put away the Death which 
was the indispensable means to the accom- 
plishment of his end, in his mission and humil- 
iation,—which was the very thing for which, as 
the condition of all else, he had come into the 
world—that because of this, therefore the woman 
or the man, hunted and flying, with the slave- 
catcher in pursuit, has no right to resist, isa 
most astonishing non sequitur. For the slave- 
hunter to rebuke the Fugitive by the example of 
Christ would be a curiosity in any case. But in 
this case he must do it at the expense of his 
reason. 

The second argument of the 
against our position, is not less singular. We 
give it in its own words: 


Observer, as 


“ Mr. S. maintains that there is a radical dif- 
ference between the condition of a slave, and the 
condition of a subject of military despotism ; 
and that of the two, the condition of the slave is 
the worse, because, in the eye of the law, he isa 
mere “ chattel,” a “ thing,” “the pro al of his 
master; and hence Mr. 8. would doubtless infer 
that the relation of a master to his slave is a 
sinful relation, and should be instantly renounced, 
while that of a despot to his subject may be in- 
nocently retained. 

“We are unable to see the propriety of this 
distinction. In the moral character of the rela- 
tion to their dependents, we see no difference be- 
tween the despotic sovereign and the slaveholder. 
A despotic sovereign, in this respect, is merely a 
large slaveholder ; and if a despotic sovereign is 
not required by the law of God instantly to abdi- 
cate, but may innocently retain his power, and 
require the ohedience of his subjects under the 
sanction of the Divine command, it seems to us 
to be demonstrably absurd to assert that the law 
of slavery has not the same sanction.” 


The Editor then recounts a conversation held 
by him with Mr. Birney some years since, the 
argument of which he considers unanswerable, 
to the effect that if the relation of a despotic 
Sovereign to his subjects may be innocently held, 
the relation of a slaveholder to his slaves may 
be also thus held—he being but a despot in a 
narrower circle,—and that slaveholding, there- 
fore, is not necessarily sin. 

This course of remark has no pertinence to the 
discussion. It does not seem to us so unanswer- 
able as the editor deems it, but we have nothing 
to do with it, and shall not be diverted from the 


upon ‘humanity and reason. 
the abettor of a fearful injustice. 


in this country and century. 


upon the aggressor. 





is an Ordinance of God,—is simply an outrage 
It is to make God 
It is to give 
the tyrant the freest range that he ever could 
have asked in his wildest imagination. It is a 
most astounding doctrine to be audibly uttered 
Proclaim it with 
authority through the earth, and the habitations 
of cruelty shall be vocal with exultation; but 
tears as of blood shall drop from hearts riven 
and crushed under the power of the oppressor.— 
Every man for himself, however, knows better 
than this; knows that in such case effectual re- 
sistance if possible would be rightful, and the 
tesponsibility of its consequences would rest 


Indeed, if there is not this Right of Self-De- 
fence, for one’s self and for his family, against 
the excesses of Tyranny, then neither can there 
be a Right of Revolution ; which even the Obser- 
ver would allow to exist. If an existing Gov- 


ernment is such an Ordinance of God that it may 


object before us. We have never said anything 
about the abstract relation, either of Sovereign to 
Subject, or of Master to Slave. Weare not in 
the habit of predicating moral quality of any 
such ‘relation.’ There is toomuch “ metaphysi- 
cal mist and fog” about such discussion. We 
have said this, and we say it again :—that if a 
Government systematically and purposely in- 
vades and crushes the personal Rights of its sub- 
jects, stripping them of life, of freedom and of 
family, without any cause beyond the will of the 
oppressor—that Government 1s a wicked one, 
and may properly be escaped from ; and may be 
resisted, even by force, in order to that escape. 
We have said further, that iu our judgment the 
Government of Turkey, for example, to which 
the Observer had referred us, did not do this; 
that it was conducted upon a better and more hu- 
mane principle; and that therefore the system of 
Southern Slave-holding is more oppressive than 
it ;—that the Sultan does not claim or exercise 
the prerogative, for instance, of using his sub- 
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write or to learn useful arts, of preventing and 
punishing their performance of religious duties, 
of prostituting their wives and their daughters 
at his pleasure, and of selling themselves and 
their children in the markets. The power to do 
all these things is expressly given to the Slave- 
holder by the system he upholds; and the vast 
majority of such slave-holders use it at pleasure. 
It seems to us therefore that the actual and sys- 
tematized oppression which obtains there, is more 
galling and severe than that of the Porte; is rad- 
ically different from that, and more grinding. 
And we shall believe the opposite when the sub- 
jects of the Sultan rise up in Revolution, and de- 
mand to be raised to the status of slaves. 

But if the Observer says otherwise and can 
prove it—we have only to say that the Govern- 
ment in perpetrating such enormous wrongs on 
those whom it should guard, is altogether out- 
running and transgressing God's commission. It 
is the minister of God, “for good,” to the peo- 
ple. And if it blasts them instead_of guarding 
them, and crushes their rights instead of preserv- 
ing them, they may properly resist it; as a Com- 
munity overturning it; or as individuals escaping 
from it, and resisting in order to thatescape. In 
either case the inference of the Observer fails to 
the ground.—As to the purely hypothetic and 
possible relation of Sovereign and Subject, or of 
Master and Slave, we have not discussed it, and 
do not intend to. To talk about relations in the 
abstract, when such a greedy and gigantic In- 
iquity as American Slavery is ravening for its 
prey on all our highways,—to carry out carefully, 
to the vanishing point of analysis, the attenu- 
ating theory of aconceivably just‘ relation,’ and to 
affix to it the shadowy degrees of merit or of de- 
merit that may hypothetically attach to it, when 
it has been dissected out from every thing actual 
—to do this while Henry Long and others like 
him are being torn back in the fulness of life 
from the midst of a community that calls itself 
Christian, to a bondage that swallows them up 
for ever with every immunity and right that God 
gave them—is not to our taste. 

Will the Observer now grapple, directly and 
fully with the argument of this article? It ean 
break it, if at all, at one of these points :—first, 
by showing that man has no right of Self-De- 
fence, as against any assault; but this it will 
hardly attempt ;—secondly, by showing that 
Government is commissioned of God to do to in- 
dividuals whatever it pleases, and that therefore 
thty have no inalienable Rights, but are depen- 
dent for these on.the mercy of the Government ; 
—or, thirdly, by showing that the System of 
Slavery, as legally established and administered 
at the South, does not destroy these inalienable 
Rights; that it preserves a man’s liberty, and 
makes his family inviolate. If itean show either 
of these points we shall be most happy to be in- 
structed, and will retract the error so untenable’ 
and ‘offensive.’ If it cannot, we submit, with all 
respect to the editor, that the attempt to connect 
this with some fancied absurdities, or todecry itas 
‘odious,’ is scarcely a manly occupation for his 
talents. If the argument is unsound, let the le- 
sion be located. If it cannot be, let us pass to 
some other subject. As to ‘odium’ about it, the 
subscription lists of this journal do not seem to 
show that. But if they did, that would not dis- 
prove it. A truth that looks toward human 
emancipation is always ‘odious’ to those in 
power. Christianity was most fearfully ‘odious’ 
at its first preaching. Justification by Faith is 
‘odious’ now, at Rome and at Oxford. There 
are quarters where the best doctrines of the Ob- 
server are ‘odious’ to-day. No popular dislike 
can putdowna Truth. The truth will out-last 
and subdue it in the end. If the doctrine we 
have stated is erroneous we will change it. But 
if be true it will outlive us both. 

The Observer gives its readers the very unim- 
portant name of the writer of these articles, and 
speaks of him as presenting himself as the ‘ cham- 
pion’ of this journal. The writer is the cham 
pion of exactly what he has written. He stated 
his views six weeks ago, in a very brief article, 
and the Observer has since that three times assailed 
them. He has therefore defended them; and will 
accommodate their assailant with still further dis- 
cussion, within reasonable limits. He is grateful 
for the personal reminiscences of the editor. 
He will try never to forget that he has in his 
veins the blood of the fourth generation of New 
England ministers, who have successively pro 
claimed the faith of the Fathers. If he may 
emulate the faith, the piety, the ardent and 
strong humanity, the genial and gracious Chris 
lian spirit, that have been illustrated in those 
whose follower he is, he will count himself-emi- 
nently successful and happy. Especially would 
he bear in constant and vivid remembrance the 
beautiful and noble virtue of him to whom the 
editor peculiarly refers, as his own “ friend, 
classmate and counsellor ;? a man who, as the 
minister of a Western church, the founder and 
the President of a Western College, poured out 
his life for his Master with an energy that ex- 
hausted it at its very meridian ; whose noble and 
humane eloquence still thrills on the memory of 
those who heard him; and whose every most 
powerful force, of feeling and of speech, was 
given to the relief of the down-trodden slave. 
Of him sang Whittier, in some of the finest 
strains of his fine muse- 

** Oppression’s hand may scatter 
Its nettles on thy tomb, 
And even Christian bosoms 
Deny thy memory room ; 
Vor lying lips shall torture 

Thy mercy into crime, 


And the slanderer shall flourish 
As the bay-tree for a time. 


** But where the South wind lingers 

On Carolina’s pines, 

Or falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia's golden mines— 

Where now beneath his burthen 
The toiling slave isglriven— * 

¢ Where now a tyrant’s mockery 

Is offered unto Heaven— 


** Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o’er with human blood, 
And pride and lust debases 
The workmanship of God— 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Red 1 from Falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 
And the Stave shall be a Man! 
“In the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come— 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom— 
We will think of thee, 0 Brother ! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 
And the anthem of the free.” 
If the writer of these lines may be strength- 
ened to reproduce in his career something of the 
lofty and dauntless Christian philanthropy of 
President Storrs, of whom the Observer has so 
appropriately reminded him, he will fee) that his 
life has been used to good purpose, and that he 
has left to his children a noble inheritance. S. 








PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


The annual Concert of Prayer for Colleges will 
occur on Thursday of next week. Never was 
there more need of prayer for this object. The 
proportion, and we believe also the actual number 
of young men in our Colleges who devote them- 
selves to the ministry, is yearly diminishing, 
while at the same time the demands of the Church 
in every department, for men, young men of the 
highest promise and devotion, is becoming more 
and more urgent. As an encouragement to 
Prayer for Colleges, we have published on the 
fourth page an interesting narrative of the revival 
in Yale College at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. This account is from the pen of a 
venerable minister of Christ, Rev. S. Bartlett, of 
East Windsor, Conn., who was an eye-witness ef 
the scenes which he describes, and who was the 
solitary under-graduate referred to as present at 
a communion season in the College church. 

We add also a brief statement of the relation 
of College revivals to the supply of the ministry, 
from the pen of Rev. Theron Baldwin : 

“ According to the Seventh Annual Report of 
the Western allage Society, it is sup that 
of the uates thus far of the several Institu- 
tions aided, the number converted while in Col- 
lege is equal to one-half of all who-have devoted 
themselves to the ministry. Of the first 39 gradu- 
ates of one, 22 were hopefully converted in Uol- 
lege, and 27 out of the 94 converted at another. 








—_ 


lege course at another, and who entered the 
Institution impenitent, left it the hopeful friends 
of the Redeemer. It appears that more than one- 
half of the living graduates of Western Re- 
serve College, are either in the ministry, or in 
a course of preparation for it—-that 65 of the first 
113 graduates of Marietta College—some 30 of 
the first 65 of Wabash College—45 of the first 
94 of Illinois College, and 11 of the first 25 of 
Knox College, have devoted themselves to the 
work of the ministry, It is also stated that about 
one-fourth of the alumni of Williams’ College, 
who entered the ministry during a period of 25 
years, were converted while in College. The 
same is true of more than one-fourth of all the 
alumni of Dartmouth College who entered the 
ministry from 29 classes, commencing with 1809. 
The Rev. Dr. Bates thinks that about one-fifth of 
the graduates of Middlebury College during his 
connection with the Institution, and who became 
ministers, were considered as fruits of the revi- 
vals in College.” 


FREE EVANGELICAL WORSHIP IN PARIS, 


I trust I shall not be regarded as going far out 
of my province if | venture to urge upon the re- 
ligious public in the United States the duty of es- 
tablishing and sustaining an American Evangel- 
ical Chapel at Paris. The importance of such an 
establishment does not depend upon any direct 
influence which it might be expected to have upon 
the religious condition of France or of the French 
metropolis, nor upon the aid and encouragement 
which it might give to the enterprises of French 
Evangelical Christians. [In commending the sub- 
ject to public attention, Lhaye in view chiefly, not 
to say exclusively. the religious wants of our 
own countrymen passing through Paris or tem- 
porarily residing there 

There are several places of worship in Paris 
for the accommodation of the transient and resi- 
dent English. One of these is attached to the 
British embassy, the ofliciating minister being 
chaplain to the ambassador, and the whole estab- 
lishment being of course in the most exclusive 
sense Episcopal, It was built for the purpose al 
very considerable expense, by private munilicence 
without the aid of government. It will hold eight 
hundred worshipers, and is ordinarily well filled ; 
for it is much to the eredit of the English people, 
that wherever upon the continent they are found 
inany considerable number, they insist upon hav 
ing a place for their national worship, and show 
their nationality and loyalty at least by attending 
it. Besides this chapel of the embassy, there are 
in Paris two other Episcopalian Chapels, where 
public worship is conducted in the English lan- 
guage and is supported on the voluntary prinei- 
ple. There is also a chapel where Dr. Cook, a 
respected English Wesleyan minister who has 
long resided in France, preaches in English, be- 
sides maintaining a French service every Lord's 
day. But 
chapel, and 


American 
with the exception of the litthe Wes- 
leyan establishment just mentioned-—no place for 
public worship in the English language according 
to those simpler forms of worship to which one- 
third of the population of Great Britain, and fou 
fifths at least of the American people are anost 
accustomed. 


there is in all Paris no 


The Americans in Paris ave at all times numer- 
ous enough to constitute a very respectable con 
gregation. ‘Travelers for health, travelers for 
knowledge and improvement, and travelers foi 
pleasure and sight-seeing, all resort to that great 
center. Our commercial relations with France 
are constantly becoming more intimate, and mer- 
chants of Boston and New York visit Paris on 
business almost as often as they visit Liverpool 
or London. It is also to be remembered that as 
the one center of intellectual activity for the en- 
tire French people, Paris, with its various literary 
and scientific establishments, is perhaps the great- 
est university in the world, as it was ages ago. 
Many young men from our own country, partic- 
ularly students of medicine, resort to it in’ the 
prosecution of their studies. Artists, too, are at- 
tracted by the celebrity of its galleries of seulp- 
ture and painting and by the special facilities 
which its maseums afford for the study of kindred 
subjects. Ii we maintain Mapels and chaplains 
for seamen not only at Havre and Marseilles, but 
at Whampoa and Honolulu, at Va!paraiso and 
St. Petersburg, is it not much more important to 
maintain a suitable institution of the same kind 
at Paris for the increasing multitude of our coun 
trymen there? A decent but severely unosten- 
tatious place of worship, with a reading-room o! 
religious periodicals, American, English, and 
French, where visitors that have a taste for such 
things could meet each other and become mutually 
acquainted, with a well qualified and devoted 
minister whose house should have asort of home 
feeling for every serious American,—might rally 
around it not a little of the truest and most laud- 
able national feeling—might be like a fountain in 
the desert to many a heart longing for the privilege 
of an American Sabbath—might keep many a 
tempted soul from making shipwreck of faith ane 
salvation—might lead to the Savior of sinner 
some once thoughtless, whom the sense of lone 
liness amid a countless multitude, and the longin; 
of the exiled hea:t for home, have predisposed 
to serious thoughts - might afford to them whom 
sickness overtakes in a land of strangers, th 
alleviations and refreshing charities of Christiar 
kindness—might provide for those whom death 
sinites down so far from the graves of their kin 
dred, a burial hallowed by the tears and prayer 
of Christian countrymen, tears and prayers not for 
the dead but for the living on the other side of the 
ocean. 

Such a chapel should have as little as possible 
of a “denominational” or sectarian charactes 
It should have as much as possible the distinctive 
likeness, not of the Roman Catholic or the Anglo- 
Catholic, but of the American Catholic Church— 
the undversal Church of Christ as planted and 
living in our new world, Evangelical and free— 
the Church which has its unity not in forms of 
dogma or of worship and discipline, but in the 
spiritual sympathies of a common faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ and of a common zeal for 
the advancement of his redeeming and renewing 
work. It should stand therefore, as the repre- 
sentative not of any one evangelical body at 
home, but of as many as possible. [ commen! 
the idea to the attention of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, and of any other evan- 
gelical societies that are willing to couperate is 
such an enterprise. 

I am not so ignorant as to presume that all the 
Americans in Paris would attend an American 
Chapel there. Too many of them no doubt are 
persons who count themselves happy in that they 
have escaped from that necessity of attending 
public worship which was a bondage to them in 
their own free country. Such persons, no doubt, 
would be careful not to know anything about an 
American Evangelical Chapel, and would by no 
means be persuaded to enter it in any ordinary 
circumstances, But even to them, or at least to 
one and another of them, there might be times 
when they would he glad to seek out the minister 
of such a chapel for consolation in sorrow, for 
advice in perplexity and trouble, or for ah answer 
to the question “‘ What must I do to be saved 2” 
Even io them, upon the bed of sickness or of 
death, it might seem an inestimable privilege to 
be visited by a minister of the Gospel from their 
own country like the pastor of their childhood, to 
confer with him in the tones and accents of their 
mother tongue, to ask for his prayers, and to re- 
ceive afresh from his lips those invitations of 
God’s mercy which the dying sinner so often feels 
that he has neglected to his soul’s undoing. There 
is another class from whom not much could be 
expected,—those who having learned to regard 
Anglicanism as the only respectable form of re- 
ligion, would rather attend an English chapel than 
an American, and would have no higher aspira- 
tion than to identify themselves in this respect 
with the English. But these are a less numerous 
class than might be supposed. Many Episco- 
palians, American and English, would prefer an 
American chapel, with a fervent and stirring min- 
istration of evangelical truth, though destitute of 
a liturgy and all the benefits of Episcopal ordina- 
tion, to any ministration of mere formalism, 
however well got up. These two classes how- 
ever—those who want no worship and those who 
prefer the English to the American—are only a 
few when compared with the constantly increasing 





number of our countrymen in Paris, to whom an 
American chapel properly fitted up, and an 
American chaplain of proper qualifications would 
be invaluable. The first thing to be done is to 
provide a chaplain. He should not be self-sent, 
nor supported merely by a subscription among 
his personal friends. He should be selected with 
much carefulness by some public body to whom 
he shall be directly responsible, and whe will 
undertake for his support. Till a separate place 
should be provided, he could have the use of the 
Independent Evangelical Chapel (that in which 
Mr. Bridel preaches) at any hours which will not 
interfere with the convenience of the congregation 
regularly worshiping there. Nor is there any 


at least of the income necessary for the support 
of the chapel and the chaplain would ultimately 
be made up by the contributions of the Americans 
in Paris. 

To those who love the house of God, there js 
no refreshment in a foreign land like that of pub 
lie worship in their own mother tongue and in 
the forms to which they have been accustomed at 
home. Next to this perhaps, is the privilege of 
joning with brethren who worship in the same 
faith and in the same forms though in the un- 
familiar accents of a foreign tongue. This last 
privilege our American friends who visit Paris 
can enjoy at the Taitbout Chapel No. 44 Rue de 
Provence, which might be called, by a bold figure 
of speech, the metropolitan or mother church of 
the French Evangelical Independents. 
tion it’ here indeed | 
whole letter 


1 men- 
and have written this 
principally because it may be ex- 
pected that, within afew months to come, the 
number of Americans visiting Paris, will be much 
greater than usual, Let me say to any of my 
friends who are intending to eross the Atlantic 
ind to be at Paris before their return, if you 
want to know whether evangelical religion has 
any existence in’ France, or is making any pro- 
gress there, go to the Taithout Chapel, and join 
in the worship there. Even if you are as little 
accustomed to speaking and hearing French as 1 
was, and Know it as | knew it, only in books, 
you may understand enough of the prayers and 
the sermon (especially when Mr. Bridel happens 
to be the preacher) to be delighted and edified. 
You will tind yourself ina Chapel serupulously 
plain in its structure and fitting up, yet: marked 
with the elegance of perfect good taste. You will 
find yourself surrounded by a highly mtelligent and 
cultivated congregation, devoutly worshiping in 
ourown simplest forms of spiritual worship. When 
the hymn as given out, you may look round in 
vain for a choir, but instead of the jargon which 
they call singing in the churches of Scotland, you 
will hear from all puts of the house a sweet 
chorus of practiced and cultivated voices, and will 
be surprised perhaps at the precision and harmony 
of the singing, as well as edified with its devout 
‘implicitly. After the service is ended, introduce 
yourself if you have no other introduction, to 
Mr. Bridel or to either of his colleagues, Mr. 
Audeboz and Mr. De Pressenseé ; tell them, if you 
can, that you are an old contributor, ora new one, 
to the work of evangelization in France; and 
you shall be sure of a most Christian welcome 
Ask them to tell you about the exigencies and 
progress of the work in Paris and in the depart- 
ments, and you shall have details that will kindle 
Of that con- 
gregation in the Taitbout Chapel, the majority, if 
| mistake not, were born and trained in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and have been led by the 


your deepest Christian sensibilities, 


grace of God to renounce their hereditary super- 
stitions, and to embrace a freer, purer, simpler 
gospel. If you see what T saw, and hear what 
1 heard, you will thank God and go on your 
way rejoicing. 

LB 


Rome, Jan. 6, 1851. 





— 
&e.—It would require 
more than the reputed ubiquity of an editor to be 
personally present at all the lectures and con- 
We name a 
few which would be likely to interest our read- 


ers. 


Leerurnes, Concerts, 


certs weekly given in this city. 


Col. Fornes has not yet completed his 
valuable course on Italy, at the Society Library. 
Mi 


course ol 


Joun Loxp offers a new and rich treat ina 
lectures on the Saints and Heroes of 
Protestantism, to be delivered at Hope Chapel, on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. All who desire 
improvement in history should attend, 

Dr. Bannine is giving, at the same chapel, a 
series of instructive physiological lectures, with 
special reference to the functions and diseases of 
the lungs and throat. 


Prof. Sintaiman’s admirable course on geology 
and the Mosaic cosmogony, is in progress at the 


Spingler Institute ;—so we learn from other 
papers. 

In the Musical department we would an- 
nounce that the Oratorio of St. Paul will be 


brought out shortly by the New York Harmonic 
Society. 

The lovers of Glee and Ballad Music will have 
a rich treat offered to them at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, the 26th inst 
The choir, under the direction of Prof. Wu. B 
Brapnony, assisted by his Glee class, will give an 
entertainment very unique and attractive in its 
character. The Glees, mostly from the Alpine 
Glee Book, will be executed by at least seventy 
five well-trained voices; and a number of solos 
and ballads will be sung by professional singers 
of the highest character. To the young espe- 
cially we commend this concert as a pleasant 
and rational entertainment. 


A Fair is being held at 310 Broadway, to raise 
funds for the relief of fugitives from slavery. 
Donations, either in money or goods, to forward 
the object of the association, and thereby aid in 
securing to persons so arrested, such defense as 
circumstances and the Jaw may permit, will be 
gratefully received. All who feel friendly to this 
design are solicited to contribute. 


TypocrapiicaL.—For two or three weeks past 
there have been in our columns more typographi- 
cal errors than asual, and more than will be 
likely to occur hereafter. The “copy” of a 
newspaper, not excepting the editorial, is not 
always legible 1o an unpracticed eye. Last week 
our Latin was sadly metamorphosed, even after 
we had corrected it in the proof. The letter oand 
the dipthong « were made to change places in the 
line 

—— “et nostree multum quod proderat urbi.” 





THE HIGHER LAW, AND WHAT THE MIS- 
SIONARIES THINK OF IT. 


On the subject of the Conflict of Laws we have not 
only abundant evidence throughout God’s word, 
that all human laws, when they run counter to the 
divine commands, cease to be obligatory, but wey 
have also the testimony of men of the deepest 
piety, witnesses for God, when placed in circum- 
stances where they were compelled at great 
hazard to speak out, in defiance of human au- 
thority, in rebuke of its unrighteous exercise, 
and in behalf of the divine law. At such times 
they have entered into no casuistry of expediency, 
between conscience and self-interest, but have 
decided instantly and boldly for God, irrespective 
of all consequences. The first thing to be ascer- 
tained and regarded is the will of God ; that done, 
everything that goes counter to it, especially in 
the shape of law, is to be treated as a nullity, or 
resisted by all righteous influences and efforts, 
Human law ought never to be obeyed, when it 
runs counter to the divine commands, but the 
iniquity of such law is to be rebuked and made 
manifest. If not, a nation goes headlong into 
the deepest guilt, for there can be no greater 
guilt than that of national legislation contrary to 
the word of God. This, according to its degree, 
is the greatest of all crimes, because it involves 
the compelling of multitides into wholesale sin, 
and provides a refuge, under which the conscience 
may hide itself, and may think it has absolved 
itself from the divine authority, so that multitudes 
may go down to death with a lie in their right 
hand, preferring obedience to man, before obe- 
dience to God, and comforting themselves with 


the hope that they shall be pardoned for their 





reason to doubt that a very considerable portion ’ 
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disobedience and neglect o 
consideration of their obedie 
It has often been the | 
and magistrates themselve: 
own disregard of the divine 
pretence. They have enac 
with God’s word, and ther 
they have nothing to do bu 
laws Of the land as they ar 
highest duty, and that the 
compels them to it, asking 
sience’ sake But they will 
at God's tribunal, that they | 
that they are to answer fo 
dictates and of God's wor 
giance to man, before allegi. 
setting an example of evil a 
people, over whom they sto 
tives.of the powers that be, 
When Herod had entered in 
daughter of Herodias, and 
oath to give her whatsoev 
seemed to think that that oa 
all obligation to the divine 
it. He regarded the obligat 
to his oath as supreme ; to | 
When 
the head of John the Baptis 
exceeding sorry; neverthe 
sake, and for their sakes wl 
him, he would not reject he 
obligation of his oath, the 
pious, as well as exceeding 


parison as nothing, 


that in view of the sacredn 
deemed it his duty, though 
one, to “conquer his prej 
“with alacrity” to the work 
death the victim of Herodias 
to an oath which he ought 

which he sinned against Go 
impiety in the sight of God, 
sin. If he had sworn /o his 
not, then he would have hi 
But this 
hurt, and then keeping the | 
But 
ing of unrighteous laws, 


teristics of piety. 
hypocrisy to murder, 


effect of compacts forbidde 
are impious in the same 
never absolve the conscien 
One of the noblest exam] 
raignment of human magis 
sciences before the divine t 
the denial of all obligation 
contrary to God's law is to 
history of the Missionar 
Board in Iydia. Wt was the 
don Hall and Samuel Nott, 
by the Board in S12, not 
IN13, at 
peremptorily ordered by the 
to England ; they received 
20th of December, that the 
22d, for that positive ord 
the 
They immediately prepare 


await them. In 


been received from 


strance to the Governor ¢ 
Nepean, addressing him as; 
It was a fervid, resolute, ¢ 
memorial, and God did not 
and presented without effec 
the Governor, and submitt 
the result was that the mi 
official note from the secret 
the very morning of the di 
been commanded to embark 
they might remain, till othe 
ing them could be received 
The whole letter is at 
but the following paragray 
powerfully applicable to th 
man law and the divine wi 
sent time in our own count 
“Your Excellency has b 
it is your duty to send u 
you have received positi 
preme government to dos 
able Sir, is not this advane 
if correct, would reprieve 
decision of Heaven, all th 
tors, who executed the by» 
Nero, and ‘Trajan, who gn 
with the blood of the matty 
God has declared, shall sh 
they are worthy. These 
the saints of the Most Hig 
ordered to do so by super 
doing so have they not be 
death Bat were they no 
your excellency TCHSONS C6 
it is your duty to send us 
ordered to do so by sup 
persecutors of the saints n 
the same way, and said 4l 
destroy the disciples of*. 
ordered to do so by superio 
“Your Excellency kno 
WHENEVER HUMAN COMM: 
DIVINE COMMANDS, THEY (1 
and that no man can ard | 
port of such counter com 
violence at the authority 
Excellency, or any other 
this ’” 
At that day they could 
a slaveholding country, v 
a pound, quite diflerent v 
thority are found prevaili 
this day, and asserted by a 
that in cases aflecting the 
course involving the judg 
for light and guidance, hu 
science, constitutes the rule 
ed at this day, even by t 
religious guides to the pec 
be worse in the eye of Go 
judgment of man, and ye 
God that we should obey 
mand.” Itis asserted att 
that “it may be true that 
manded by statute, to per 
in direct conflict with the 
to perform the same act, v 
requires it, would involve 
and as criminal.” 

Now all this casuistry, 
try, is put forth for the 
cusing and upholding the 
under color of this sop 
declared to 
opinion and conduct are 
a tremendous responstbili 
in putting forth such sen 
ing evil good, and goo 
darkness for light and li 
are “ justifying the wick 
away the righteousness 
him.” “ And the great 1 
chievous desire, and go 
God hath said, “ Woe ur 
righteous decrees, and | 
which they have prese 
said, “Ii a ruler hearken 


be no sin 


are wicked.” 
He hath also said, *'T 
a snare ; but whoso pull 
shall be safe. Many 
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disobedience and neglect of the divine law, in 
consideration of their obedience to human law. 

It has often been the case that legislators 

and magistrates themselves have excused their 
own disregard of the divine law under the same 
pretence. They have enacted laws at variance 
with God’s word, and then have asserted that 
they have nothing to do but just to exegute the 
laws Of the land as they are; that that is their 
highest duty, and that their oath of allegiance 
compels them to it, asking no questions for con- 
sience’ sake But they will find, when they stand 
at God's tribunal, that they had a conscience, and 
that they are to answer for the violation of its 
dictates and of God’s word, in preferring alle- 
giance to man, before allegiance to God, and thus 
setting au example of evil and not of good to the 
people, over whom they stood as the representa- 
tives.of the powers that be, as ordained of God. 
When Herod had entered into a compact with the 
daughter of Herodias, and had sworn with an 
oath to give her whatsoever she should ask, he 
seemed to think that that oath absolved him from 
all obligation to the divine law in conflict with 
it. He regarded the obligation of his conscience 
to his oath as supreme ; to God’s law in the com- 
parison as nothing. When the damsel demanded 
the head of John the Baptist, then the King was 
exceeding sorry; nevertheless, for his oaths’ 
sake, and for their sakes which sat at meat with 
him, he would not reject her. In regard to the 
obligation of his oath, the King was exceeding 
pious, as well as exceeding sorry ; 80 much so, 
that in view of the sacredness of the compact he 
deemed it his duty, though a very disagreeable 
one, to “conquer his prejudices,” and proceed 
“with alacrity” to the work of delivering up to 
death the victim of Herodias’ cruelty. But fidelity 
to an oath which he ought never to have made, 
which he sinned against God in making, was only 
impiety in the sight of God. It was sin added to 
sin. If he had sworn /o Ais own hurt and changed 
not, then he would have had one of the charac- 
teristics of piety. But this swearing to another's 
hurt, and then keeping the oath, was only adding 
hypocrisy to murder. But all oaths for the keep- 
ing of unrighteous laws, or the carrying into 
effect of compacts forbidden by the divine law, 
are impious in the same way. The oath can 
never absolve the conscience from the guilt. 

One of the noblest examples of the fearless ar- 
raignment of human magistrates and their con- 
sciences before the divine tribunal, together with 
the denial of all obligation of obedience to laws 
contrary to God’s law is to be found in the early 
history of the Missionaries of the American 
Board in Ipdia. 4t was the case of Messrs. Gor- 
don Hall and Samuel Nott. They were sent out 
by the Board in 1812, not knowing what might 
await them. In 1813, at Bombay, they were 
peremptorily ordered by the government to depart 
to England ; they received official notice on the 
20th of December, that they must set sail on the 
22d, for that positive orders to that effect had 
been received from the supreme government. 
They immediately prepared a letter of remon- 
strance to the Governor at Bombay, Sir Evan 
Nepeau, addressing him asa man and a Christian. 
It was a fervid, resolute, eloquent and powerful 
memorial, and God did not permit it to be penned 
and presented without effect. It was received by 
the Governor, and submitted to his council, and 
the result was that the missionaries received an 
official note from the secretary of the government, 
the very morning of the day on which they had 
been commanded to embark, informing them that 
they might remain, till other instructions concern- 
ing them could be received from England. 

The whole letter is a remarkable document, 
but the following paragraphs are especially and 
powerfully applicable to the conflict between hu- 
man Jaw-and the divine will going en at the pre- 
sent time in our own country. 

“Your Excellency has been pleased to say that 
it is your duty to send us to England, because 
you have received positive orders from the su- 
preme government todo so. But, Right Honor- 
able Sir, is not this advancing a principle, which, 
if correct, woald reprieve from the long recorded 
decision of Heaven, all the sanguinary persecu- 
tors, who executed the horrid decrees of Herod, 
Nero, and ‘Trajan, whowmade themselves drunk 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and who, as 
God has deciared, shall/ have blood to drink, for 
they are worthy. These persecutors destroyed 
the saints of the Most High: they were positively 
ordered to do so by superior authority; but for 
doing so have they nog been sentenced to eternal 
death? But were théy not perfectly innocent, if 
your excellency reasons correctly in saying that 

it is your duty to send us away because you are 
ordered to do so by saperior authority? The 
persecutors of the saints might have reasoned in 
the same way, and said ahat it was their duty to 
destroy the disciples of+ Jesus, because they were 
ordered to do so by superior authority. 

“Your Excellency knows, perfectly well, that 
WHENEVER HUMAN COMMANDS RUN COUNTER? TO 
DIVINE COMMANDS, THEY CEASE TO BE OBLIGATORY ; 
and that no man can aid in the execution or sup- 


present a copy of his Review of the Half Century 
to every member of the New York Legislature ;—a 
good movement, 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Rev. Mr. Bridel writes from Paris that ‘the 
excessive accumulation of labor” obliges him for 
the present to omit his stated correspondence 
with this journal. He has provided for us, how- 
ever, an excellent substitute in the Rev. Mr. 
Vulliet, Director of the Normal School of the 
French Evangelical Society. - Says Mr. Bridel, 
“Mr. Vulliet isa man of good judgment, great 
prudence and correct information. You may 
rely upon his statements with entire confidence. 
I have read over his letter, and assure you that I 
should not have written otherwise in spirit or 
opinion. It will give your readers a correct idea 
of the actual state of political affairs in France. 
We wait for a new ministry and hope it will be 
more liberal. I have requested Mr. Vulliet to 
write for The Independent one or two letters on 
the state of our Catholicism or Jesuitism,—its 
hopes, efforts, success and unpopularity. These 
jetters 1 hope to send without much delay.” 
With this introduction we present the letter of 
Mr. V. 

Paris, Jan. 16, 1851, 
GenTLeMeN :—Our journals have doubtless 
informed you of the many incidents of the minis- 
terial crisis which just now occupies our thoughts. 
Nevertheless, and especially as the crisis is not 
yet over, 1 am unwilling to let the steamer go 
without acquainting you with what seems to be 
the impression which recent events have pro- 
duced on the greater part of the true republicans 
of Paris. 
By arraying,the different monarchical parties 
against each other, by giving them an occasion 
for bringing to light the intrigues of their oppo- 
nents and their incessant plottings against the 
constitution, this crisis, which the republican 
left—the minority on the left hand in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly—uid not in any way provoke, has 
certainly contributed to establish the republic. Al- 
ready one of the most active managers of the Or- 
leanist party, Mr. Piscatory, formerly ambassador 
of Louis Philippe in Greece, has uttered within a 
few days these remarkable words: “We must 
preserve the republic, and for myself, | am ready 
to make sacrifices, if that is necessary, in order 
to maintain it. I regard it as the only possible 
government.” And Mr. Thiers repenting of a 
former declaration said: “I did not make the 
republic, but I declare that I accept it, and I do 
not wish a monarchy under one dynasty nor 
another. If the republic is attacked, | will defend 
it within the limit of the laws. The republic is 
the government which divides us least; it is that 
which can the most honorably obtain the sanc- 
tion of all parties. We must maintain the exist- 
ing form.” 
One might collect many remarks of such per- 
sonages to the same effect. Every one feels 
what the Journal of Debates calls the force of 
things to be an insurmountable barrier to the con- 
flicting claims of our several pretenders. Hence 
the characteristic and really serious thought which 
predominates in the articles of the different royal- 
ist journals is, that all who are concerned for the 
interest and prosperity of the country should 
combine their strength to preserve things as they 
are. Even the ministry of Louis Napoleon, for 
a long time as obstinate as their master, in never 
pronouncing the name of the republic, have now 
declared their willingness to stand by the consti- 
tution and to defend it. 
In the midst of all this the opposition, often so 
turbulent, has been entirely wise. It was master 
of its position, for in consequence of the division 
among the members of the royalist majority, 
some of whom wished to’ sustain and others to 
overthrow the existing ministry, the republican 
party could cast the balance on whichever side it 
should throw itself. It has avoided mingling in 
the debates of its adversaries, and has been occu- 
pied only in guarding the constitution and the 
republic ; for while it partakes of the defiance of 
the Orleanists and the Legitimists with respect to 
the government of Mr. Louis Bonaparte, it on 
ihe other hand approves of his course in having 
by the degradation of Gen. Changarnier put an 
end to an exorbitant and irregular office which 
made the commander-in-chief of the army of Paris 
@ permanent danger to tho cxistng institutions. 
As to the causes which led to the rupture be- 
tween the President and him who was so long his 
right arm, they are quite latent and very imper- 
fectly known. One of the principal leaders of 
the majority inquired of Louis Napoleon if there 
was not between him and General Changarnier 
some trouble unknown to the public. “Oh yes,” 
replied the President, “ there is something, but it is 
a thing which remains here (placing his hand on 





port of such counter commands, without aiming 
violence at the authority of Heaven. Can your 
Excellency, or any other man, deny the truth of 
this ?” 
At that day they could not ; but at this day, in 
a slaveholding country, with cotton at a shilling 
a pound, quite different views of the divine au- 
thority are found prevailing. It is discovered at 
this day, and asserted by a Judge upon the bench, 
that in cases affecting the rights of others, and of 
course involving the judgment of the divine law 
for light and guidance, human law, and not con- 
science, constitutes the rule of action. It is assert- 
ed at this day, even by those who profess to be 
religious guides to the people, that “the law may 
be worse in the eye of God, than it can be in the 
judgment of man, and yet it may be the will of 
God that we should obey this most odious com- 
mand.” It is asserted at this day, by such guides, 
that “it may be true that if an act were not com- 
manded by statute, to perform it would bring us 
in direct conflict with the will of God; while not 
to perform the same act, when the statute of man 
requires it, would involve us in a conflict as real 
and as criminal.” 
Now all this casuistry, all this immoral sophis- 
try, is put forth for the express purpose of ex- 
cusing and upholding the system of slavery ; and 
under color of this sophistry, slavery itself is 
declared to be no sin. The guides of public 
opinion and conduct are taking upon themselves 
a tremendous responsibility against God’s tribunal 
in putting forth such sentiments. They are call- 
ing evil good, and good evil; they are putting 
darkness for light and light for darkness. They 
are “ justifying the wicked for reward, and taking 
away the righteousness of the righteous from 
him.” “ And the great man, he uttereth his mis- 
chievous desire, and so they wrap it up.” But 
God hath said, “ Woe unto them that decree un- 
righteous decrees, and that write grievousness 
which they have prescribed.” God hath also 
said, “If a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants 
are wicked.” 
He hath also said, “ The fear of man bringeth 
a snare ; but whoso putteth his trust in the Lord 
shall be safe. Many seek the ruler’s favor; but 
every man’s judgment cometh from the Lord.” 
“ These things also belong to the wise, namely : 


It is not good to have respect of persons in judg- 
He that saith unto the wicked, thou art 


ment. 
righteous ; him shall the people curse, nations 
shall abhor him.” 

Moreover, “If thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that are 


ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Behold, we 
knew it not ; doth not he that pondereth the heart 


consider it? And he that keepeth thy soul, doth 
not he know it? And shall he not render to 
every man according to his works *” 

And what is the meaning of that passage in 


his heart) and which will never be made known.” 

They tell of offensive conduct toward Louis 

Napoleon which the illustrious general lately 

indulged at the Elysée ; of piquant words, dropped 

contrary to the habitual and studied taciturnity 

of that shrewd personage. For instance, Mr. 
Guizot having sent him his last work the history 
of Monk, the friends of M. Changarnier were 
looking at the book in turn, when one of them 

expressed his astonishment that the celebrated 
writer had not presented to the general the com- 
plete work, which consists in fact of two vol- 
umes, Monk and Washington. “Ah,” replied 
Mr. Changarnier, ironically, “he has sent Wash- 
ington to the President of the republic !” 

As usual these grave events are, for eflect, attri- 
buted to the miserable disputes of personal feel- 
ing. The struggle which has been proclaimed 
as the offspring of a trivial incident has causes 
most profound and as yetobscure. It is thought 

that the friends of the Elysee, the Orleanists and 
Legitimists of the Assembly, after having obtained 
this summer for the parliamentary recess, the 
appointment of a Permanent Commission in 
which they ruled almost exclusively, imagined 
that the moment had come for overturning the 
republic which they had for some time hypocriti- 
cally praised, and they repaired the one party to 
Wiesbaden to Henry V., the other to Claremont to 
the Duchess of Orleans, in order to prepare for a 
restoration which they believed to be at hand. 
But to effect the restoration there was need of a 
Monk, and both had counted upon General Chan- 
garnier. He according to his custom, made 
promises to both parties, and encouraged them to 
do away with the republic and its President, 
whom he said, it was time to conduct to Vincen- 
nes a prisoner of state. 

The latter, however, whom none of these 
maneuvres escaped, thanks to the faithful police 
of his faithful prefect M. Carlier, resolved to gain 
at any price the favor of the soldiers, in order in 
this way to counterbalance somewhat the vast 
influence which the future Monk appeared to 
exert over the higher-classes. By the reviews at 
Satory (near Versailles) and the censurable liba- 
tions by which the President regardless of disci- 
pline sought to make himself acceptable to the sol- 
diers ; by the indirect provocations through which 
the army might be led, by the unconstitutional cry 
of “ Live the Emperor!” to ifest its devotion 
to the person of the President at the very time 
when soldiers were imprisoned or sent in disci- 
plinary companies to Africa for uttering the con- 
stitutional cry “Live the republic!”—and finally 
by the ostensible siypport given by the govern- 
ment to the Society of the tenth of December, 
which under the pretext of organizing an associa- 
tion for charity and mutual aid recruited from 
the poorer classes an army of rebels who, on 
entering the society, took an oath to shed their 





But no attempt at usurpation being made on 
the part of Napoleon, the minister of the interior, 
M. Baroche, having consented to dissolve finally 
the society of the 10th Dec. and the Assembly 
being on the point of resuming its session, Mr. 
Dupin was unwilling to proceed further. The 
dictatorship of General Changarnier was there- 
fore postponed ; he was obliged to submit to the 
deposition of General Newmayen, his confidential 
man, Who openly censured the unconstitutional 
cries at Satory, and to accept in exchange, as a 
satisfaction, the dismissal of the minister of war, 
Mr. Hautpoul. The opportunity was then want- 
ing; and at the opening of the Legislative As- 
sembly the message of the President of the repub- 
lie being conciliatory in its tone, a peace was 
tacitly agreed upon by the monarchical parties, 
and it was decided that the accusations of the 
Permanent Commission should be kept sealed and 
not be made public. 

But between enemies whose interests are irre- 
concilable, the peace cannot long be kept. The 
jealousy of the President against General Chan- 
garnier manifested itself from day to day by such 
little incidents as | mentioned at the first. At 
last, a ministerial journal, La Putrie, having 
directly attacked M. Changarnier for publishing 
the orders of the day, in which it appeared that 
the military commander had forbidden the officers 
placed under his orders to obey any person but 
himsel/, not even the President of the Assembly, 
this circumstance called to the Tribune M. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, a cousin of the President. The 
embarrassed ministry asked that the explanation 
should be postponed. The assembly refused, and 
it was necessary to submit immediately. Mr. 
Schram the minister of war replied with hesita- 
tion and stammering ; but Mr. Changarnier taking 
the stand, declared his profound regard for the 
sovereign rights of the Assembly and without 
difficulty obtained a vote in his favor, though 
the truth of his assertion was certainly doubtful. 
The ministry was driven from that session too 
deeply humbled for Louis Napoleon to hope to 
obtain afterward, through them, for the Assem- 
bly the new grant of two or three millions, of 
which his private purse was in absolute need. 
The resignation of the ministry was then accept- 
ed, and for tive days the President sought in vain 
for others who should satisfy at once his finan- 
cial views and his resentment toward M. Chan- 
garnier. He was obliged to take from old min- 
isters, Messrs. Baroche (Interior), Rouher (Jus- 
tice), Parien (Worship and Public Instruction), 
and Fould (Finances), and added to them several 
men of little force, but devoted Bonapartists : 
Messrs. Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely (War), 
Ducos (Marine), Drouin de PFiuys (Foreign 
Affairs), Bonjean (Commerce), Magne (Public 
Works). 

The first act of the new Ministers was to de- 
pose Gen. Changarnier, and to replace him by 
Gen. Perrot for the National Guard, and by Gen. 
Baraguy de Hillier (one of the leaders of the 
expedition to Rome), for the troops of the line. 
But the Orleanists and the Legitimists, suddenly 
deprived of the sword upon which they had 
counted to realize their project of monarchical 
restoration, immediately gave themselves up to 
the most inconsiderate assertions of anger and 
vengeance. Upon the proposal of M. de Réemu- 
sat, the Assembly decided that a commission of 
fifteen members, named by the Bureaux, should 
be charged with averting the dangers which they 
pretended to see in the state of aflairs. To draw 
in the opposition, they put on this commission 
four of its members, among whom was General 
Cavaignac, and it decided that the famous charges 


of the Committee of Permanence should be pub- 


lished immediately. 

This was a kind of Committee of public safe- 
ty, but the people who share neither the fears 
nor the anger of the old parties, have remained 
calm; even the Bourse has not fallen, and every- 
thing indicates that this crisis will terminate 
peacefully. The report of the Commission—the 
debate on which commenced to-day—is as little 
belligerent as possible; it concludes with a cen- 
sure on the Cabinet for the use of its power in 
deposing M. Changarnier. Every one regards 
it as a backing out; and if, as is likely, the 200 
votes of the left refuse to go for it, there will 
soon be nothing left of all this empty noise— 
nothing but the well-deserved humiliation of a 


soldier dangerous to the Republic, and the disso- 
lution OF a majuitlty wu lung untied by & cuut- 


mon antipathy to the constitution and republican 
liberty. V. 
[A postseript to this letter, announcing the ter- 
mination of the ministerial crisis and its results, 
is necessarily deferred until next week.) 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 17, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The joyful news of the 
safety of the Atlantic irradiated the faces of our 
congregations yesterday, and public thanks were 
offered to Almighty God in some of our churches. 
In some of them, also, prayers were put up in 
behalf ef a poor fugitive newly escaped from the 
clutches of slavery (as found at second-hand in 
this city) who figured on Saturday in 


THE SECOND BOSTON SLAVE CASE, 
One John Kephart, of Norfolk, Va., as agent of 
one John De Bree of said Norfolk, a Purser in the 
U. 8. Navy, applied last week to Hon. G. T. 
Curtis, U. S. Commissioner, for a warrant to 
arrest a man named Shadrach, claimed as the 
slave of said Pe Bree, alleged to have escaped in 
May, 1850, and for some time a waiter in “Tait’s 
Cornhill Coffee-House.”. The warrant was 
granted, and—in the absence of Marshal Devens 
who has not yet returned from Washington with 
his skirts cleared of the “ Crafts’ case”’—was 
served by Deputy Marshal Pat. Riley who, aided 
by a constable, went into the coffee-house on 
pretence of breakfast, and seized the alleged fugi- 
tive while waiting upon them, hurrying him into 
the U. S. Court-Room with his waiters apron on. 
There Seth J. Thomas, Esq., appeared as coun- 
sel for the claimant, and at a few moments’ 
notice, Messrs. E. G. Loring, 8. E. Sewall, C.G. 
Davis, C. List, Richard H. Dana, and Robert H. 
Morris volunteered as counsel for the prisoner. 
The documents were then read, consisting of a 
letter of attorney from De Bree to Kephart, sealed 
by the Circuit Judge of Norfolk, and certified by 
the clerk of the court; a certificate from the said 
Circuit Judge that De Bree appeared before him, 
stated the escape of his slave, and proved his 
title: a deposition in which one Robertson testi- 
fies that he knew Shadrach as formerly belong- 
ing to a Mrs. Hutchings, from whom he was 
sold to one Higgins, who sold him to De Bree; 
and that he had heard Shadrach speak of De Bree 
as his master. In another deposition one Marcus 
testifies that he saw Shadrach in Boston, who 
told him he had run away from De Bree and asked 
him to carry a letter to Virginia. Hereupon the 
Cireuit Judge aforesaid adjudged that Shadrach 
was held to service as the slave of De Bree, and 
gives a general description of him—(which if it 


Union requires.) 


by law for any purpose kindred to this. 
This done, the court-room gradually cleared, 


did not fit the prisoner, could at least be made to 
fit some black man now resident in Boston— 
which it is presumed is all that the safety of the 


After the reading of the documents, Mr. Com- 
missioner Curfis postponed the further hearing of 
the case until 10 A. M., on Tuesday ; the pris- 
oner remaining in the custody of Dep. Marshal 
Riley in the court-room,—the use of the county 
jail (praised be old Massachusetts) being forbidden 


® 
however, it would be as well for them to print 
in connection with their wailings over the 
degeneracy of Massachusetts, the following pro- 
totype of this occurrence which President Quincy 
related a short time since as in his own personal 
recollections of 1794 :— 


“Sometime about the year 1794, soon after the 
first law on this subject was passed, I was sent 
for as a Counsellor-at-law, to appear before one 
of our acting justices of the peace (Greenleaf ) to 
defend a person then on trial, under the charge 
of being a slave, on the claim of his master, for 
delivery to him. On appearing before the justice, 
[ found the room filled with a crowd of persons, 
not one of whom I[ knew, but who were attending 
the court, apparently from interest or curiosity. 
Among them were the constables, and the agent 
of the master, but who the other persons were, 
or what was the object of their assembling, I was 
ignorant. I entered, of course, on my duties, as 
advocate, called for the evidence of the agent's 
authority, and denied the authority of the law of 
Congress, and of the magistrate under it, to 
deliver an inhabitant of Massachusetts into the 
custody of another, uhless after trial by jury, 
according to the Constitution of that State. While 
occupied with my argument, | was suddenly 
interrupted by a loud noise behind me, and on 
turning round, | found, to my astonishment, both 
the constables and agent on the floor, and the 
alleged slave passing out of the room between 
the files of bystanders, which were opened to the 
right and left for his escape.” 


The “feelings” of the deputy-marshal are re- 
spectiglly commended to the sympathies of your 
numerous readers, who cannot but commiserate 
his case when they remember that he has not 
only suffered sadly in the article of patriotism, 
but that, by law, he has rendered himself liable 
for the market value of the man Shadrach—which, 
in some markets, might be considerably more 
than his own. 


GEORGE SAND-ISM—GONE TO SEED. 

A week since, the community of Quincy and 
Braintree were excited by the discovery of two 
dead bodies in a wood, frozen stiff—bearing the 
marks of having committed suicide some months 
ago. Both were dressed in men’s clothing, but 
one proved to be the body of a female. The sub- 
sequent investigations identified them as the 
bodies of two persons passing by the names of 
John Green and George Sands, who came into 
the region the first of November last, and-—alter 
working at boot-making a short time—suddenly 
disappeared. During their brief stay they were 
full of talk about “the spiritual knockings ;” 
and their stock of literature consisted of the 
“Spirit Messenger,” the “Univereelum,” the 
“Great Harmonia,” and “ Indiana.” They con- 
sulted Mr, Le Roy Sunderland several times 
during Qheir stay, upon the system of communi- 
cations with the spirit world. 

On bits of paper among their eflects were found 
these scraps of this newly luminous philosopliy : 
“ Death is only an event : only a circumstance 


in the eternal life, and the experience of the hu- 
man soul.” 


“ Death is simply a birth into a new and more 
perfect state of existence.” 

“‘ Never be depressed, but be cheerful, be joy- 
ous, be exceeding glad ever, though death be 
knocking at your door.” 

The Coroner’s jury rendered as their verdict 
that the woman was shot with a pistol by the 
man, who afterwards destroyed himself with the 
same weapon. 

It now appears, from western papers, that they 
were John Grieve and his wife Hannah, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio—noted for their romantic freaks—who 
disappeared from that place in October last, and 
were supposed to be drowned. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the blowing 
out of whatever brains these poor people origi- 
nally possessed—is to be laid at the door of she 
vapory and romantic teachings of that legion of 
morbid philosophers who just now infest the earh, 
to the grievance of all who have common sense, 
and as it would now seem, to the destruction of 
those who have it not. 

ITEMS—LITERARY AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Messrs. Gould § Lincoln have just issued their 
beautiful reprint of “ The Old Red Sandstone ” 
of Hugh Miller. It is a volume having singular 
excellencies in three diverse directions. As a 
scientific expose of one of the most interesting 
systems of Geologic formation, it has high merits, 
and makes important contributions to the stock 
of knowledge. As a fascinating example of the 


class of books which will not be Jaid down unti 
finished, it zoes beyond any novel O1 icecns date. 


And asa calm, shrewd, and sensible mentor for 
all people who are sufficiently congenial with its 
author to be in humble life, and to have common 
sense, it is unsurpassed. 

“My advice,” says he, “to young working- 
men desirous of bettering their circumstances, 
and adding to the amount of their enjoyment, is 
avery simple one. Do not seek happiness in 
what is misnamed pleasure; seek it rather in 
what is termed study. Keep your consciences 
clear, your curiosity fresh, and embrace every 
opportunity of cultivating your minds. Yo 
will gain nothing by attending Chartist” (add 
Fourierite and spiritual knocking) “meetings. 
The fellows who speak nonsense with fluency at 
these assemblies, and deem their nonsense ele- 
quence, are totally unable to help either you cr 
themselves; or, if they do succeed in helping 
themselves, it will be all at your expense. Leave 
them to harangue unheeded and set yourselves 
to occupy your leisure hours in making your- 
selves wiser men. Learn to make a right use of 
your eyes—the commonest things are worth look- 
ing at—even stones and weeds, and the most 
familiar animals.” 

Messrs. Littl: § Brown announce a new aid 
complete edition of Daniel Webster's works—(+o 
far as they are comprehensible by paper ad 
type—and presentable to senses polite)—in six 
volumes octavo. The subscription price is to tr 
two dollars a volume—and every subscriber's 
copy is to be accompanied by the autograph of 
the author. It will contain, first: a notice of 
Webster's life and works, by Edward Everett: 
second, his speeches; third, his orations and al- 
dresses ; and fourth, his essays and diplomatic 
papers. The whole to be issued during the pre- 
sent year. 

The Rev. Mr. Stearns’s society in Cambridge- 
port, have raised twenty thousand dollars for the 
erection of a new house of worship. Their pre- 
sent house, though more than once enlarged, has 
proved entirely insufficient to meet the growth oi 
a very prosperous congregation, which has been 
built up under the labors of one of our most es- 
teemed and excellent brethren. 

The Rev. Wm. L. Mather was installed over 
the Congregational Church and Society in the 
village of Mattessoisett (Rochester, Mass.) on 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Azariah Eldridge, of New Bedford, from 
Matt. 6 : 23 :—“But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” The discourse which from these 
words, discussed the true nature, best state, and 
right use of the human conscience,’was timely 
truthful, and eloquent; and it is gratifying to 
learn, so commended itself to the consciences of 
those who heard it, as to be earnestly requested 
for publication. 

Rev. T. P. Sawin of Harwich, has accepted a 
call to labor as City Missionary in Manchester, 
N.H. 

Some commotion has been excited here by an 
article in the Evening Post of the 12th inst., 
which is severe upon President Sparks for nume- 
rous unnecessary and improper alterations of 
the text of Washington’s letters, in his edition of 
the same. 


and glorifying the Eternal City, with great ef/1- 


guire, the Father Prout of Fraser's Mazazimne 


out for the occasion and illuminated by two pon- 
derous tapers, was exposed to the oseular homage 








FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLANpD, Jan. 21, 1851. 

The session of Parliament opens in three days. 
Rarely has Parliament met, heralded with so 
little expectation. John Bull is asking for no- 
thing articulately; and the blessedness of the 
expectants of nothing must be his. A good de- 
gree of prosperity enjoyed by the manufacturing 
interests, felt in the lightened pressure of the 
poor’s-rate, and in‘iess crowded jails, has partly 
caused something like political apathy. Beside 
this, there are two or three causes in operation, 
tending to induce a calm exterior. Not only 
have the masses lost faith in their leaders, such 
as Feargus O'Connor, but the more intelligent 
have lost faith in the objects for which they once 
agitated. They are now thinking of ends in- 
stead of means. They see that political reforms 
and more extended representation do not, neces- 
sarily, involve the removal of social evils. 
Hence they have become speculative politicians, 
and the constitution of society, rather than the 
constitution of Parliameat, engages their thoughts. 
This does not appear upon the surface, and is 
neither recognized by the press, nor by statesmen 
and party leaders, but it isa truth, and a grave 
one, nevertheless. 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer will do 
with his surplus, and whether he will do any- 
thing to make that surplus much greater, by 
skillful reduction of taxes on cousumable arti- 
cles, and by reduction of expenditure, are wholly 
matters of speculation. The Cobden party is 
felt, and its influence must be recognized more 
and more, by ministers and their followers; but 
this party cannot yet exercise direct action upon 
the government. 

This very equivocal no-popery agitation has 
been a hindrance to the useful discussion of po- 
litieal and financial matiers out of doors, and 
will be hurtful to the public interests when trans- 
ferred to the Jegislature. It is beginning to be 
seen that nothing can come of all the turmoil. 
Lord John Russe!l will be embarrassed at every 
step or half step he may attemptto take. At Man- 
chester, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright poured con- 
tempt upon the agitiuion, and declared that the 
great body of the people, particularly in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, looked upon it wiih supreme indif- 
ference. America was freely referved to, as show 
ing how unnecessary is legislagon upon ecclesi- 
astical matters. The Times of to-day attempts 
to deal with this transatlantic illustration. It de- 
clares that though America has no Established 
Chutch, that yet we have lithe to learn from 
America in respect to religious toleration ! that 
short work was made with the Mormons, who 
were driven off ex masse, and some put to death 
without judicial forms: that if a bateh of cardi- 
nals, now about to be sent to the United States, 
attempt to set up synodal government, then it 
will be seen that 
America, 

It may be mentioned here that Archbishop 
Hughes has been glorifying himself at Rome, 


toleration has its limits in 


P. S. January 24.—Up to this morning there 
is no certainty of the formation of a French 
ministry. dillon Barrot declined the responsi- 
bility, and Leon Faueher it is affirmed will at- 
tempt to do so, and a list of his colleagues, all 
unknown to famd¢ is given. Lamartine has been 
consulted by the President, and is reported to 
have said that with all good intention toward 
the Executive he could not help him, being dis- 
trusted both by the extreme Republicans and the 
Monarchists. ‘The Presse, Girardin’s paper zeal- 
ously advocates a Lamartine ministry. There is 
but little variation in the public funds. The 
Bourse does not believe in any essential change 
in policy or in the predominant governing influ- 
ences. 

There has been a scandal in the Belgian 
Chamber. General Brialmont was recently made 
war minister on the distinct understanding that he 
would effect certain reductions in the military 
expenditure, from which he attempted to excuse 
himself. The ministers resigned; the General 
Was got rid of; the ministers were reinstated, 
and Barrotism will be permitted to have its legiti- 
mate influence. Nothing yet has come of the 
dismissal of the Dictator Narvaez. It was a 
palace intrigue. The soldier having been used, 
the Queen mother wished to get rid of him. 

a - 


CONGRESS. 

It seems a waste of room to give space in our 
columns for its babblings. The Senate spent the 
day on Wednesday in acrimonious debate on 2 mo- 
tion to confer on Gen. Scott the honor of Lieuten- 
ant-General by brevet. 

The resolution was passed on Thursday, and no 
other important business done. Mr. Rusk laid on 
the table certain amendments which he means to 
offer to the Postage law—if it is ever reached. 

The House spent Wednesday on a resolution for 
the relief of Thomas Ritchie from his printing 
contract for Congress, which was finally on Thurs- 
day referred back, 109 to 91, to the Committee on 
Printing, to inquire whether he had faithfully ex- 
ecuted his contract. The River and Harbor Dill 
was then taken up, and x political squabble took 
pl@ce amid much noise and confusion. 

On Friday, the Senate were chiefly occupied with 
personal altercations, growing out of an attempt 
by Mr. Benton to introduce a bill making good to 
Missouri her share of the two per cent, fund, and 
to make a speech on that motion in favor of his 
bill. Leave was at length granted to make the 
speech, but the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill was refused. The President communicated the 
correspondence concerning the Amistad claim. 

The House refused to go into committee on pri- 
vate claims, and spent the day in altereating on the 
Rivers and Harbors; bill. The same on Saturday, 
with a side question as to whether Mr. Corwin is in 
favor of the Fugitive act. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, the chief debate was 
on 2 bill regulating the fees of clerks and marshals 
of U.S. courts. Mr. Dawson opposed the bill, 
This is no time to increase expense, when already 
the estimates for the year are 62 millions. Mr. 
Hale was also in favor of economy, but he would 
begin retrenchment by taking off 50 per cent. of 
the twelve millions wanted forgthe army, and 75 





ston as the French say. ‘The accomplished 


respondent of the Dai/y News-——Thomas Mav | 


favors us with a sketeh of the Archbishop's ser- 
mon, as follows : 


“The isth was the festival of St. Peter's 
chair, and, however the authenticity of that ven- 
erable relic be decided on by the litigant parties, 
Cardinal Wiseman and Lady Morgan, there was 
no abatement of the pomp of its celebration by 
his Holiness, whose bronze predecessor, decked 


of the multitude. The attendance of foreigners 
was abundant, but chat of the Romans very thin. 
Dr. Hughes, the recently created Archbishop of 
New York, preached yesterday in the church of 
St. Andrea della Fratte, by the express desire, as 
he himself stated in his exopdium, ‘of the zeal- 
ous and saintly cardinal prefect of the Propa- 
ganda College’ Dr. Ilughes took for his text 
the Sth. verse of the Ist chapter of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans: ¢ First, | thank my Gol 
through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith 
is spoken of throughout the whole world, 
avery singular mode of reasoning, the worthy 
archbishop came to the conclusion that the Ro- 
mans are, at the present moment, no less remark- 
able for their luminous faith and attachment to 
the Catholic religion than when St. Paul praised 
them for it eighteen hundred years ago; which 
HOTA BUSE UA F eA oA HE YE be Lea’ OF tite 
church, vilified his subordinates, and abrogated to 
a free national assembly the traditional authority 
of the apostle, had a somewhat startling sound 
in the ears of those who had been behind the 
scenes for the last few years. ‘Happy, happy 
Romans" exclaimed Dr. Hughes, in his enthusi- 
astic fervor; ‘at least,’ added he, prudently mod- 
ifying the ejaculation as a thought of their polit- 
ical condition stole over him, as contrasted with 
that of bis own countrymen, ‘at least in the in- 
heritance of Christ’ The archbishop dwelt pow- 
erfully on the efficacy of miracles, and on the 
necessity of believing in them with ‘the faith of 
the Romans,’ an expression which just now ad- 
nits of two modes of construction.” 










The ministerial crisis in France terribly fright- 
ened the papal court and the wretched instru- 
ments of the tyrannous reaction in Rome. The 
streets were patrolled, the French General be- 
came chief constable, and superiniended seizures, 
arrests were made, and the authorities seemed to 
be like guilty, panic-stricken creatures expecting 
vengeance, and well they may. Gavazzi in Lon- 
don, the ere while chaplain to a regiment of Italian 
patriots, must be taken as an examplar of Italian 
feeling ; and he flashes forth the lightning of a 
terrible eloquence. Never was the bitterness of 
contempt and loathing, never were scorn, hatred, 
and fore-doomed vengeanee more daringly thun- 
dered forth in the ears of foul and loathsome 
tyrants; and warm and impassioned sons of the 
South, who crowd around the speaker, cannot re- 
press their sympathy and enthusiasm. 

There may be, or rather there is, more of Judas 
Maccabeus in these utterances, and in this spirit, 
than of the Christian warrior; but with the fact 
and not with the spirit we have to do in thus re- 
porting. 

The National Public School Association held 
its annual meeting at Manchester yesterday. 
There was a large attendance and many influen- 
tial persons present. Mr. Cobden delivered him- 
self at great length. The “ imported barbarism” 
of 80 or 90,000 Irish Catholics in Manchester 
alone, gives a strong local and practical interest 
to the discussion. Mr. Cobden “called for the 
American system.” But he will have to call for 
a very long time. 

Foreign intelligence may be very summarily 
stated. The farceurs of the French Chambers 
have “played out the play,” or at least the cur- 
| tain has dropped on one act. dillon Barrott 
declined to form a ministry or to cooperate with 
M. Billault, the moderate republican. Overtures 
were really made to Lamartine, but with doubt- 
ful sincerity. Upon this the Prince-President— 
or before this—resolved to choose a set of func- 
tionaries, “belonging to no fraction of the As- 
sembly,” and not even members of it. Upon this 
stormy discussions were expected, and question- 
ings notified for Monday last, the 27th. , But lite- 
rally nothing can come of it. The Mohammedans 
of the Right, who had come to the Mountain, in 
order to a defeat of the ministry, retired in fear 
from the high places, and no vote was taken. 
The “ministry of transition” govern under the 
President, and “the pergonal policy” is in the as- 
cendant. According to M. Thiers the Empire has 
come. The President is making political capital, 
but is again in debt and a dotation must be asked 
for. 


v cent from the navy—where there are sixty-five 
vost-captains at 35,000 each, forty of whom have 
becu “ waiting orders” forty years. The debate 
run it into the ground, so that there was no quorum 
to vote on its passage. 

Monpay, Feb. 17. 
In Senave.—A long and animated debate took 
place on the ** settled question” of last session. It 
originated in the Senate’s patriotic determination 
to undo a manifest error which it committed 
through inadvertence during the morning hour. 
Mr. Hlumlin presented a petition from Maine, 
praying for arepeal or modification of the Fugitive 
Slave law. He moved it be referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. No objection being made, it was 
referred. 
Mr. Butler said he did not care whether the pe- 
tition was referred or not. He would have nothing 
to do with the subject. The law might be repealed 
or not.] 
Mr. Atcheson moved that the vote referring the 
petition be reconsidered, There was no reason why 
*% petition presented by the Senator from Maine 
should be reterred, and the same petitions pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York should be 
laid on the table. j 
Mr. Hamlin said the Judiciary Committee had 
the subject of a modification of the Fugitive Slave 
aw before ii, a bill to that effect introduced by 
Mr. Bright having already been referred to it. 
This petition was signed by the most respectable 
persons in Maine. Vetitions praying for the repeal 
of the law he had moved to lay on the table, be- 
cause the Senate had so desired. and not he- , 
Pe rrrertr ity tw Wines . 

THEO HATE Upiposed a reconsiacrations the refer- 
ence Was just and proper. 

M.. Berrien pointed out the difference between 
this petition and Mr. Bright's bill; the latter was to 
declare the law of “5 not repealed; the petition 
was to repeal the law. 

Mr. Seward said the Senate records showed that 
petitions to make the Slavery law more stringent, 
ure received and referred; a bill to make the Fu- 
gitive Slave law more rigorous was also referred, 
while petitions for a modification of the law and to 
make it less rigorous are refused «a reference. 
When the Senator from Pennsylvania presents such 
petitions they are received and referred ; while pe- 
titions of the same kind presented by the Senator 
from New York are Jaid on the table. He would 
vote against a reconsideration, because he was in 
favor of exact justice to all alike; also because he 
thought it unjust to deny reconsideration to any pe- 
tition sent to the Senate, whether signed by the 
elite or others more humble. If the object of the 
Senate was to suppress agitation, this was the 
wrong mode to eflect it. Congress for years re- 
fused, in some form or another, to receive petitions 
on the subject of slavery ; the effect was to cause 
instead of quieting agitation, and it was deemed a 
denial of the right of petition. 

Mr. Hale observed on the varied working of the 
Fugitive law in different places : 

Under it a slave was returned to his master in 
New York. In Philadelphia a free man was kid- 
napped and sent to slavery; he was returned, 
however. In Boston the bill was worked up so as 
to enable a mob to take an alleged fugitive from the 
Court House. He was for a repeal. He cared 
little for agitation here, but would go before the 
people at home, and would agitate there, which 
was the surest place. He was an agitator. He 
shrunk from none of the imputatien implied in the 
epithet of an agitator. He gloried in being an 
agitator. All great events in the progress of hu- 
man liberty were achieved by agitators. ©°Connell 
was an agitator—the men of the Revolution were 
agitators. 


Mr. Clay offered a resolution calling on the 
President for information concerning the Boston 
rescue. This was passed on Tuesday, after a very 
pacifying debate. Some time was spent on the 
Postage bill. A motion by Mr. Seward for two 
cents prepaid was rejected on Tuesday, 7 to 41. 
The yeas were Chase, Dickinson, two Dodges, 
Ilamlin, Seward, Walker. Honor to them! 

The River and Harbor bill passed the House on 
Tuesday, 103 to 87. 

Mr. Foote said that, as soon as he heard of the 
mob in Boston, he called on the Secretary of State, 
and was assured the law would be enforced. Mr. 
Cooper said that the majority of the people of 
Pennsylvania were in favor of having the law exe- 
cuted. Mr. Pearce affirmed that Commissioner In- 
graham is an eminent Philadelphia lawyer. Mr. 
Rhett declared that the mercantile and city inter- 
ests of the North were in favor of executing the 
law, but the interior counties would never allow it. 
Mr. Hale denied the doctrine of Mr. Pearce, that 
the devil was the first agitater—he got inte Eden to 
recover certain fugitives. Mr. Butler said the 
devil came in slily, and whispered the idea of a 
“higher law.” Mr. Foote quoted Milton. Mr. 
Bradbury moved to lay the reconsideration on the 
table. Lost, 17 to 33. The reference was then re- 
considered, and the petition laid on the table—to 
allay agitation. 





NEW YORK CATTE MARKET—Fex. 18. 

There has been a fair demand for Beeves during the 
week, at prices which show an advance upon the highest 
quotations ef last week. For the Bermuda market, 40 
head were taken. About 100 head left over. 

Offered, 1,700 beeves (700 Southe n, the remainder 
from this State and the Last), 75 cows and calves, and 
8,500 sheep and Jambs, at Browning’s; 50 cows and 
calves, and about 2,700 sheep and lambs, at Chamber- 
lain’s. 

Cows and Calves in steady demand, at prices ranging 





At Ohio City, on the 7th instant, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Rev James A. Thome, Mrs. Enizanrri 
ALLEN, formerly of Fairfield, Conn., in the 74th year of 
her age. nt 


At Liberty, Ga, Jan. 31, Rev. Winuiaw M. Wain, 
the oldest Presbyterian minister in the United States, 
in the YIst year of his age. 

In London, C. W., Reve Wiasam Prouoroor, The- 
elogical Professor of the United Presbyterian Chureh 
of Canada—much lamented. 


In Westerly, R. 1., Dee. 11, Mrs. Fanny 8. 
wife of Jesse 1. Moss, aged 40. And in Stonington, 
Conn., Jan. 12, Mrs. Priscin, D. Paraen, wile of 
Capt. Alexander S. Palmer, aged 35. ‘he above were 
daughters of the late Hon. Nathan F°. Dixon, of Wes 
terly, who died while a Senator in Congress from {i hode 
[sland. Although these sisters were dissimilar in some 
traits of character, yet the grace of God left so strong 
an impress upon them both, that they were alike in their 
devotedness to the cause of Christ. Activity and energy 
characterized Mrs. Moss; retiredness and benevelence 
Mrs. Palmer. Both loved Zion above their chief joy. 


“THE NEW ENGLANDER. 
No.1. Vol.9, Just published. Price $3 per ann. 


MIE NEW ENGLANDEK was commenced in 1813, 
and has always been under the general superinten- 
dence of a few gentlemen, associated for that purpese, 
whose personal contributions have given to the work a 
distinciive character. On the decease of the original 
Editor, Rev. E. R. Tyler, at the close of ISIS, the edi- 
torial responsibility was assumed by a committee of the 
association, consisting of Kev. Pres. Woolsey and Profs 
Larned and Porter of Yale College, Kev. Drs. Bacon 
and Bushnell, and Rev. Messrs. Bacon and ‘I hompson, 
and by that Committeo, with the advice and aid of their 
associates, it is still conducted 
The general character of the work is sufficiently in- 
dicated by its title. [tis not a protessional journal, in 
which questions of Biblical learning, or of metaphysical 
theology, are scientifically discussed tor the use of cler- 
gymen and students of Divinity. [tis net exclusively a 
journal for the diseassion of religious or coclesiastieal 
questions. It holds itself free to treat of every subjcet 
that may be presumed to be interesting, either specula 
tively or practically, to intelligent Christian men, and 
to such men, in every profession and position, it addresses 
itself. 

Phe days of publication are the first of hebruary, May, 
August and November. ‘Che price is Merce dolass a 
year ‘To every subscriber who pays in advance, 
work is sent free of postage. Any person now a sub ori 
ber to the ladependent, shatl be eniithed to 


Moss, 








Deopy ot the 


New Koglander for one year for five sO aan 
person hot now a subseriber for cither paper. shally 
ecive both for one year, by remitting us S4 Mi 


intended only for one year, Subseribers tor snbeoquent 
years will be furnished at the usual rates , 
Tie Sabseriber having become proprictor « 
Englander, communications reJating te the beasine 
partment of the work may be addressed to tS. W 
Bexepior, New York City’ Letters relatin 
editorial department may be addressed to % 7 
of the New Englander, eave of A WM. Ma iby, New 
Haven, Conn, 
SW. BENEDICT 
New York, Feb. 1, 185! 21 Beckman st. 
{uj- AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
TY.—The Missionaries of the American 
sionary Society, and of its various Auxilaric ‘ 
cies, are reminded that their Annual Nerorts to the 
Parent Institution are due Manew Bigs: and they ave 
respectfully requested to forward them direcUly to New 
ork, as near that date as practicable ° 
The leading particulars to be noticed are the tol 
lowing: 
1. Name of the church, town, county and Staie 
- the Post office address of the ) 
. Nawber of hopetul conversions 
3. Number added to the church by Hession 
$1. Namber added to the church by bette: 
5. Numberot Sabbath-school and Bible class scholars 
6. Nowber of volumes in Sabbath-school library 
7 
bal 
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Namber of Temperance subscriber 
§. Contributions to benevolent objects 
%. Other interesting particulars ; such as che erection 
or completion of chureh edifices, number of young men 
preparing for the ministry, organization of churches, es 
tablishment of the monthly concert, Ke, Xe. 
MILTON BAD! Re 
CHARLES IALL, = 
DAVID B. Cok, 

tF- NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE sO 
CLETY.-——A_ semi-annual meeting of the New York 
State ‘Temperance Society will he beld at Albany, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 26th and 27Uh of Bebra 
instant, to take inte consideration the present aspect 
and exigencies of the Temperance cause in this Stats 
and to adopt such measures as may seem necessary te 
advance its interests and secure its speedy trimmph. It 
is earnestly desired that every county, and. if possible 
every town throughout the State, be represented in the 
mecting. 
Local Societies, whether technically auxiliary to the 
State Society or not, are requested to send delegates 
and where no such societies exist, the friends od the 
cause should delegate themselves, that we may have a 
fair and full representation of the ‘Temperance sentiment 
and influence in the Le:mpire State. 
JOSEPH S. SMITH, President. 
C. A. WHEATON, Cl’man bx. Com 
WM. HH. BURLEIGH, Cor, Secretary 


fj- HELP FOR HAYT—Rev. A. Waring, a citi 
zen of Hayti, W. |., will deliver @ series of Discourses, 
in this city, on the Social, Civil, aud especially on th 
Moral and Keligious Condition of the [Haiticns 

Mr. Waring will be assisted by several distingsu’-hed 
gentlemen, among whoi may be named Nev. Lies. fair 
ehild and laird, Sccggtaries of the American aud bor 
eign Christian Union, ia connection with whieh Soviet, 
Mr. Waring is at present laboring, and by Hey. Ii 
Dowling. . 
Collections will be taken after each serview, to aid in 
disseminating the pure principles of the Civspel in th 
island of Hayti. 

On Thursday evening, February 20th, he will lectur: 
in the Amity street Baptist churelh, Dr. Williavns’s. 
Notice of other lectures will be given hercattc: 


retaries, 








rete MAD YAN AL TEMPERANCE SOC), 
held in ‘Tripler Halljon Monday evening, 200 4 
Gen. Samucl Houstoa, US. Senator, and Rey 
Foster, will be the principal speakers. Prof. bo tt 
will sing several popular and appropriate songs, aud Mr 
George I. Curtis will preside at the Pianotorte, 

Admission free. 





Eexereises to commence at a quarter 





SALAMANDER SAFES. 
WILDER'S PATENT. 
RICH & CO”’S IMPROVEMENT. 
VUESE. superior Safes have been proved, by repeated 
tests in aceitlental fires, to resist a greater atuounteot 
heat than any Safes ever invented; for, while Sales of 
all other descriptions are eon-umed with their eoutents, 
the SaLamanven alone passes through the five wvinjured. 
sSulnerous certificates can be seeu at the store of the 









undersigned, from parties who had their books prosrved 
ja Hieh’s Salamanders, in the great fire of New \ ork, in 
S45; iu the ¢ amp street fire, in New Orleans, heb. 16, 
Is O; inthe great conflagration of 4th May iat in San 
Prauetsco : inthe great fire im Yauoo ¢ ily > aod in the 


reeent fire of the St. Charles 
ew Orloans 
» dollar's worth 
Rich & Co ‘s Sati lor sale by 
A. S. MARVIN, 116 Water-street, New York, 
and at the tollowifig agencies 
Thowrson & Oopesny y's, Daliimore, 
S. Hove & Co, Savanrah 
Paipar, New Orleans 
* & Avuneny, Cineionati 
arcu, Charleston 
Drorukns, Mobile. 
2S. Woop, Galveston 
Maynarp & Banowry, Buffalo 


The Nermal Song-Book, 

( R MUSIC READER; a collection of Songs 

Rounds, Progressive Mxereises, and Solts; 

the systematic instruction of Grammar ana t 

Schools, and Juvenile Classes in the practice of Voe 

Musie Ry A. N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and J. ¢ 

Johnson, bditors of the * Bay State Collection.” ** Jus 
venile Oraturios,” &e., ke.” 

This work contains one of the most complete ecilec 
tious of new Juvenile Songs ever published, ali of whieh 
are carefully aad plainly arranged with one px 
staf, for the purpose of enabling the papils & 
pieces by note, together with a briet bai comple! 
of progressive cxereises, and a suflicient 
Kounds, Solfeggios, &e , to enable the teacher to dis 
pense with the black-board, except for illustration 

Having had ten years’ experience as music instructors 
in the Boston Public Schools, they have had abandant 
opportunity to tesi the Kind of work which we b 
thot serviceable in the instruction of children, and they 
are coutideat that the system set terth in the Nenw 


Song-t 


ilorel and ¢ 
in ne one instance there 
of property destroyed 
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tioned 


nergy & 
cour 


homber of 


Sook will be found at once mere useful aod more 
interesting to pupils than the methods contained wm any 
stinilar work now before the public 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO 
ihe at Publishers, Losten 
A New Weekly Magazine.—Price tid, 
riit * AMERICAN MISCILAN 
Lb weekly, in elegaut style, with 
wm yemry, will be be 
tbseriber, for 


NOUV rt 


or 215 page 


eol each 


AND A QUARTER CENTS A AL MEE 
The Contents, 

Choice? miscellaneous selections, fiom th i 
rature of this country and of Karey comprising bi 
torreal and other tales aud romance. oi | » hiterary 
character; sketches of the eelebeated. dowd liv 
tasays, anecdotes, reviews, pootry, eriicians un nents 
of distingaished individuals, current & wil 


be properly editedand selected 

By issnits weekly 
chi ourreaders, one, twoan the 
lier than we eould do ima 


we shall pea ewecks eat 


with the most 
hh lites 9 ure 


onthly torr 
thleresting selections from Sore 


brought by 
every steamer , 

















The “ North American Mie ooMany” 
will equal, in tasteful appearenee, are Moeasins pul 
lished, and the four nombers re mont ., coon but 2 
eonts for the four, will couiein a ie leratuy large 
ot reading matter then \ thly ona 
‘The best articles will he selected 
from allot the followin: publication ich susta 
highest character for diterature, humor ei Whi, min 
the periodicals of Eagland ; to which will be added fre, 
quent orycial (radslacions, from the literature of brane: 
wud Germany 5 all several weeks eachor than eould be 
presented ina monthly publiewsion 
Vin.worth’s Maguzine Philosophical Magavdne 
Art Journal, new serie Literary taaszette, 
“harp lannten Mag Manel, 
fdinburg May Pentley'’s Miscellamy 
t Dlachwood'’s Maxazine, 
, Atheneourns, 
, Workiot bashron, 
Dublin tniverstiy May Mamily beononist, 
liza Cook » Journal, Hublin heview, 
racers Maynyine, fidinbury hoeview, 
Iiood’s Magazine, Mnglish Keview, 
Hlewitt's Jouraal and Peo- North British teevies 
ple’s Journal, Laotdou Vinn 
Mlustrated fondon News, London fexa 
(weekly) Londen II t 
Lasties’ Gavetieol Fashion, lacie,’ Nev 
Laterary Gazette, Ladies’ Mayas 
Coiburn's New Mo. Mag, Kou, be 
Anda large number of other standard publications of 


urope 
Our Object, 


in issning weckly, is, that oar readers inay r 


choicest selections from eurrent literature a 





vals, ina form more clegant and better a 
servation than that of a newepape 
A. PALMER & ¢ 
Pultishers, S Bareclay-street, second build 
Astor blouse, and BID Chestnut street, Vhia ' 
Address 


as above, by 
| 


hole or otherwise, giving na 


enee, and the Marazine will be del 


J 
und vieinity, for Gd per number, payable or 


Sold at the principal Bookstores and Periodical 
Depots, 
CONTENTS OF NOLIN 
Frennvany 22, Mt 

Luelling Thirty Years Age 

\ shipwreek npon the Coast of Cornwall 

Myst rious Poison. 

A tew Daye Sport in Chinese "Tartary 

Poe tre Wan OTT, Ory fae “ms. tees 

Punch’s Sermons to ‘Tradesmen 
Chinese kaxccutions Phe Watel 
The New English Books 
"The Spectre Lovers 


[extracts from Book 
Chronicle of the Week 





past 7 o'clock. 


fF DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
quest, the Kev. Dr. Patton will deliver a course 
tures on Sabbath evenings in the Hammoud-street Con 
gregational church, on the Fulfillment of Chri-t’s ro 
diction of the Destruction of the ‘Temple and of the City 
of Jerusalem. The next lecture will be delivered on 
Sabbath evening next, Feb. 23, at 7 o’cloed 
i. W. CHESTER, 2. ieee 
W.D.STEWAKT,§ ~~ 


fr3- The Regular Monthly Meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Sunday-rchoot! Union, will 
be held on Wednesday evening, 26th instant, at hall 
past 7 o'clock, at their room over the Depository. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, ROS 


ip PRAYER FOR COLLEGELS.—Public services 
will be held on Thursday, Feb. 27th, at 3o°clock, PM, 
in the Church of, the Puritans, Ur Square, and the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Broome-street. Chiris- 
tians of all denominations are invited to attend 








frg- ‘The Kev. Samuel Washburn will preach next 
Sabbath morning, at balf-past ten o'clock, afvernoon, at 
3 o’clock, and evening, at 7 o’elock, in the Union Cou 
gregational church in Fourth-street, between Avenues 
C and |). Seaty tree. 


{j- DISCOURSES TO THI YOUNG .- "The tenth 
of the series will be delivered by Kev. J. W. "Taggart, vn 
the Fourth Congregational church, Sixteenth «treet, be 
tween 6th and 7th Avenues (Rev. Mr. Selermerhorn’s) 


next Sabbath evening, Feb. 28. Service at halt past 7 
o'clock. 


ip A CAKD.--Wishing to make perfect a lit of 
Temperance publications in America for the Jast Hult 
Century, | shall be much obliged tor any correction of 
the list given in the last Temperance Journe!, 
JOHN MARSH, 19 Nas-au-street 


NEW BOOK STORE, 


'Pp TOWN. 


Anson D. F. Randolph 
AS JUST OPENED AT 669 BROADWAY, 
opposite Bond-street, an entirely new and carelully 

selected stock of 

Theological, Standard and Children’s Books, 
with a full assortment of— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATIONERY. 

Kesidents up town will find at this Establishwent the 
publications of Kobert Carter and Drothers, Charles 
Seribner, M. W. Dodd, M. IL. Newman & Uo., Stautord 
& Swords, Appleton & Co., Gould & Lincoln, Ticknor 
& Co., Lindsay & Biakiston, and other publishers in the 
departinents of Keligious and Standard Literature, with 
the books of the American Sunday-school Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Presbyterian Beard of Publication, 
Evangelical Knowledge Society, &e., all at own ‘Town 
prices. Also a stock of plain and elegant Hibles and 
Prayer Books, and the Psalms and Hymns of the vari- 
ous denominations. New Publications received as rvon 
as issued. 

H 6 a Orders received for School Books. 116-3t 


Littell’s Living Age—No. 351,—12 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS: 
1, Memoir of the late Sir Robert Peel. — New 
Monthly Magazine. 


2. Socrates.—(Quarterly Koview. 

3. Commerce with Africa.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

4. Christianity in Ceylon.—Examiner. 

5. Bishop Tomline aud the Loiled Hare.— New 
Monthly Magazine. 

6. Snow’s Voyage of the Prince Albert —Spec. 

7. The Soul’s ‘Triumph amid the Body's Wicek.— 
Memoir of John Carter. ' Z 

8. The Congress of Vienna and the Congress of 


Dresden.—!xaminer. — 
. Franoe To-Day and England a Hundred Years 
Ago.—Examiner. : 
10. Restoration of 185].—Spectator. 
11. State of Morals in Jamaica.—>pectator, 
With Poetry and Short — Si 
ished kly at Six jars a Year by 
Pablished ween? *LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
And sold by Dewitr & Davenport, 
116-1t 


Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
1 eaimasiaaiitaeinaltiteasaaccetiaeinaieienasdaaaaiicoen iat 
Grand Glee and Ballad Entertainment, 
aT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, ON WEDNESDAY ENG- 
NING, FEBRUARY 26. 


(Under the direction of Professor William 3, Bradbury, 
to commence at 6 o’clock. } 


Kast Broudway Classieal Institnie 


O°HES subscriber having sueceeded Mr. ‘Pracy in hie 
chool, otters to the old patrons and to others tha 
may favor Lin with their patronage, most decubedly im 


creased educational facilities, inforior to mone en 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inqui 
lnstitute, INS bast Broadway. 
Kev. 


yedin 
ut the 


1. DAVID, Prin 


Suceessor of © 


PIANO-FORTES. 

FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Uiane 
with and without Acolian aceommaning mane 
tactured by the celebrated house of ‘I 
toxton, may be found at their 
NEW YORK WAKEROOMS, 447 BILOADWAY 

A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for 
cheap, or to rent. WATERS & BLUKY, 

417 Broadway, between Grand aud Canal ots, 

W4h-PRtin® 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 


: gen INDEPENDENT, @ religious newspaper ot 


102-26it 


“‘Traey 


Cotmera hk Oo, 


the Jargest class, i¢ published woekly, at 25 Beck 
man-street, New York, at ‘Two Dotiars ayear, paya 
ble in advance. 
The Enrrors of this journal are Rev. Laovaro Dae 
cox, DID, of New Haven, Conn, Rey Josep P 
‘Thowrson, Pastor of the Broadway ‘Taberna Chureh, 


Now York, and Nev. R. S. Srorrs, Jun., Pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Drocklyn 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling ia Luropo and the 
fast, and his corre-pondence wall ¢ nrich the paper dur 
ing the year with his observations upon Furepenn and 
Me 


Oriental seenery, society and institutions Stored’ as 


! 


articles are derignated by his initial >. 
(jeornar |. ) and 


Rev. Cuoenver, DD, C 
Hesry Wary Bercurn, (%) are enlisted av siaied con- 
tributors to the editoral columns, 


eve 


The Aseistant Editor is Rev. Josnua Leas 
experience as an editor renders the news d 
ried and complete. 

The Independent was not started for the purpore of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale 
even though it should never prove to be a sour oti 
come to it proprietors. 


Kut while they are thus committed to its sujpy 


proprietors have no control over the colua ihe 
paper, and no responsibility whatever for anything that 
appears in them. ‘Tho editors, on the other hand, have 
ho property in the paper, and no expeetatian of | 


either enriched or impoverished by it. An exnecivent 
of two years has proved that this is perhaps the very 
best method of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
such as The Independent aims to be. Ita nate was tne 
tended to be characteristic, not olfenvively, but di 
ively It. is not the organ of any school in tlheclogy, of 
any sect in religion, nor of any party in poli « 
preset sonly the individual views of it 
its editors are by conviction and position Congres galone 
aliists, the paper advocates tho principles of tasth 
order generally held by the Congregational churches of 
New Ingland ‘This it dues, howeve r, inthe spirit of 
kindness and liberality toward other denominations of 
Christians. 


et 
it Ux- 


comlucke ia 


Correspondence. 

The Independent employs, as stated foreign corres- 
pondents, Joserit Wakng, beg, of Oxtord, uglands , 
ttev. A. Kine, of Dublin, tev. Louis Barons, of Varia, 
aud Kev. Leon Pitatrre, of Paris, (now in this country.) 
who keep its columns supplied with the news of the fu- 
ropean world, and furnish articles of great ability and 
value upon particular aspects of political and evclesaeti- 
cal movements abroad. Jn addition to there, two or 
three traveling correspondents are ordinarily engaged to 
present its readers with fresh and original impressions of 
the eastern coutinents. Misrionaric« aloo, at veral 
stationg, contribute from time to time intelligence from 
their reepective fields. 

The Domestic Correspondence of the paper embraces 
all tbe prominent points in our own country at the act 
and the West, pod keeps ite readers informed of ail mat- 
ters of public interest. iby these auxiliaries The Jede- 
pendent is supplied with # larger amount of ox siital 
toutter than is usual in reliyious newspapers. 

Special attention is given to the criticism of looks 
and Periodicals, aud to interesting selections from cur- 
reut literature, 


until (about 1 1:2 P. M.) it was in the quiet posses- 
sion of the marshal and four or five assistants, 
together with the prisoner, and an equal number 


A telegraphic dispatch received last. night, 
describes the feeling in Paris to be calm almost 
to apathy. The Legitimist members of the As- 


General Principles. 
Tho religions principles of The Independent are stated 
above ‘ing au religious newepaper, ib docs not enter 
the arena of political dircuesion, excopt to apply the 


ught never to be obeyed, when it 
to the divine commands, but the 
th law is to be rebuked and made 


A new portrait of Washington, differing some- OR this Concert # high order of talent has been re- 
? 
what from the ordinary, taken from an original 


drawing of him as he appeared at the head of 


Jeremiah, and why are these things recorded of 


as in quality, from $21 a $25 a $30 to $35 a $42 50. cured, and the @lves and Solos cannot fail of giving 
men’s sins and of God’s vengeance, save for our 


All sold. eat eatisfaction to those fond of good muzic. 
Sheep and Lambs.—Sales at from $2 25a $2 50 to errickets 50 cents, to be had at aif the principal Ma fe 


blood to obtain the Consulate for life for Louis 
Napoleon. 











: 7 . ake : E . . V edne inciples of Ch to public questions, ‘This it 
é . sonal “— example, to the intent that we should not sin in| In view of these acts which seemed to indicate | of his friends. These last were quietly taking his troops in this city—and certified as to its su- sembly met on W —— eon — two | ¢3 75 a $5.0 $5 50. Left over, 200. Stores in Broadway, and at the door on W - eeday privciy ies uf Chis Resky, © 99 - Be oun Site ie 
not, a nation goes headlong in . ° . . . ! . fs . uestions : 1. e ex vected emand or mone =— — —— --— + - ervst { il) always expouse the cause of Justice, 
nilt, f tk : b . ter ae a but under clearer light, and = bring - the part of the P ident a design of —- their departure, when there — the eound of s perior correctness by a number of aged and dis- = ( ) 4 I ~ aint L y Married. TORKES TO LET.—The first floors with oue bas + samc Ag ight. aberty se) ‘Trath, against Wl com. 

» for there can be no grea down God’s wrath upon us? ‘For among my | tion, the Permanent Commission drew up care-| rush along the corridors, and an influx of a throng tinguished citizens—has been issued in this city. y the President. (2.) The dis ranchising law. aie seth tastent, ob Plymouth Chesch S sment of the jous houses Nos. 4 aud 6 Warr. n-| hinazigne sul all i , political, commercial, or we- 
of national legislation contrary to people are found wicked men; they lay wait, as| fully a formal accusation embracing all their|of colored persons whose united momentum 8 They were almost unanimous against the first; a a needay, ’ ; 


street, near Broadway, will be let for stores or ollicer, 
from the first of May next. Apply to 
116-tf WM. HOLDREDGE, 149 Fulton-st. 


OOMS TO LET.—The desirably located six story 


Ward Beecher, Jonn B. Law- 
irainia Bisnor, of the former 


clesiastica!, that would seck to trample these under foot. 

peti ie the reform of social evils, it will endeavor to combine 

moderation and love with @ firm and resolute opposition 

to all cerruption and wrong. But the great ain of tho 

paper will be to elevate the spiritual character of its 

readers, by inculcating the truths of the Gospel in their 
practical application, 

To Agents, 

Poatmasters and Clergymen are requested to act a9 

Agents, or to use auch other wode of aiding iu the ex- 

tensive circulation of the paper as may be coavenien! 5 


0: 

“all : : : ? “| Brooklyn, by Kev. Hem 

majority of six against meeting the question as this city, and 

of repealing or modifying the treasonable enact- .vem Write ie ii Jao, 2, by Rev. 

meat. Owen Lovejoy, Rev. Enwin G. Surrn, o hs houses, 4 and 6 Warren-street, will be united in 
There was a serious railway accident in West- Miss Lucy Ann Ware, of Lyndon. one ¢ ¥ house, on the firet of May pext, and 

phalia on the 18th. The particulars have been Died, SME eacwe 

jously concealed; but it has transpired that) tn Newark, on the 13th ins.ant, of scarlet fever, Jutia| Gentlemen 


bt H t wish to secure ~_—y ag RTT 
i i H., eldest hter of Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, o should make carly application to WILLA) 
lives were lost, and that among the killed His el = er, Sed brig 5 San = pp 


board. 
HOLDREDGE’S Book Store, 1:0 Fulton-street, » hore 


od. This, according to its degree, 

of all crimes, because it involves 
; of multitides into wholesale sin, 
refuge, under which the conscience 


proved a little too much for the doors, and for 
the chivalric deputy and his friends, whom they 
(without harming) pressed aside, making their 


he that setteth snares ; they set a trap, they catch 
men. They judge not the cause of the fatherless, 
yet they prosper; and the right of the needy do 


they not judge. Shall I not visit for these things, 


f, and may think it has absolved saith the Lord; sh 
divine authority, so that multitudes such a nation ye " eT 


tu death with a lie in their right a 
ng obedience to man, before obe- —-. 


complaints against the government, and which 
should serve, when wanted, for the impeachment 
of ministers and the arrest of the President. It , 
is even pretended that the President of the As- exodus through another hall, bearing the prisoner 
sembly, M. Dupin, had already signed an order with them, who lost no time in hastening to be- 
investing General Changarnier with plenary | come a loyal subject of Queen Victoria. 

power to execute the decrees of the Assembly, The papers which expect to be read in Warhing- 








Day or Prayer ror Co.iecrs.—Thursday 
next, Feb. 27th, is the day which by long usage 
has been set apart for special prayer, aceompanied 
with fasting, for the outpouring of God’s Spirit 
upon our colleges and seminaries. In this city 
there are to be two services, at 8 P. M,~one at) 



































F i . ied i in hi are, of course, gri ly afflicted in view of | Dr. Adams’s church, Broome-street, the other aij was Mr. Alder, of the United States Legation Rochester, Buffalo and San Francisco papers please ean be learned, and a diagram of the house | and dedact Fiyry Cewrs commission on a new subscrip 
, and comforting themselves with vagnaaianninie mn ae rag - a and ms he carried it for several days in his/| ton gn onsbovak of lasttial viblonee. Perhaps, | Dr. Qhever’s, Unign Square. st Berlin.” ony: a and rooms scen. 116-+£ | tions. Payments always in advance, AU a-iatd 
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Editors’ Cable. 


Exposrrory Discourses on the First Epistle of 
the Apostle Peter. By John Brown, D. D., 
Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church. Complete in 
one volume. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 

This work is a worthy compeer of the work of 
Leighton on the same epistle. With less of 
elaborate and cumbersome learning, it is suffi- 
ciently critical for the study, while it is pervaded 
with much of the same heavenly fervor which 
renders Leighton’s so fit a companion for the 
closet. Asa commentary it embraces all that is 
valuable in the results of modern scholarship 
both in the English and the German languages. 
But its great excellence consists in the clear and 
forcible statement of the doctrines embodied in 
the sacred text, and in the application of these 
and also of its precepts to practical life. The 
style is direct and earnest, and brings the truths 
of Scripture into lively contact with the popular 
mind, We are particularly pleased with the 
arrangement and the general divisions of the 
work. The ministry and churches of the United 
States are brought under obligation to the Messrs. 
Carter for providing upon easy terms these fruits 
of Scottish learning and piety. 


Tue Democracy or CurisTIANiry, or an Analysis 
of the Bible and its Doctrines in their Rela- 
tion to the Principle of Democracy. Vol. I 
By a Citizen of the United States. New 
York: Cady & Burgess, 60 John-street. 

This work was first published anonymously 

two years ago, and attracted the attention of 
thinking minds, though it made but little popular 
impression. A new edition has just been issued, 
and the second volume is forthcoming speedily. 
The subject is a great one, and presents a field 
for the most profound philosophical and histori- 
cal inquiry. For this the author of this volume 
is fully competent. As yet, however, he has 
not reached the main point of his investiga- 
tion. This volume is but preliminary, and is oc- 
cupied mainly with an analysis of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. In this the essential democracy 
of that Commonwealth, and the wisdom, benevo- 
lence, and liberality of its Jaws and institutions, 
are exhibited ina light so clear and striking as at 
once to refute the croakings of infidelity against 
the Mosaic system, and to commend that system 
to political philosophers and reformers as in its 
principles and elcnents the best that the world 
ever saw. We await with interest the further 
development of Bible democracy, in the second 
volume. 





Lives or THE Qurens or Scorztanpd anv Ene- 
Lis. Patncesses Connected with the Roya! 
Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. 1. New York: Marper & 
Brothers. 1851. 

The reputation already gained by the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England” from the same authoress 
has prepared the public to welcome this, its suc- 
cessor, upon the Queens of Scotland. No depart- 
ment of history is more instructive than the 
biography of women eminent in station or influ- 
ence. ‘To the study of royal character as deve- 
Joped in her own sex, this agreeable and discrimi- 
nating writer has devoted the utmost care, con- 
sulting every accessible document pertaining to 
the subject; and though the bias of prejudice or 
partiality, is sometimes apparent in her sketches, 
her aim is evidently to merge every private feel- 
ing in the candor of the historian. As the work 
progresses we hope to be able to give it the 
attention which it merits. The first volume 
embraces Margaret Tudor, Magdalene of France, 
and Mary of Lorraine. 


Tue Epvcationar Systems of the Puritans and 
Jesuits, Compared. A Premium Essay writ- 
ten for-The Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West, by N. Porter, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, &c., Yale College. 

A comparison of the educational systems of the 

Puritans and Jesuits, was proposed some three 
years ago by a friend of the College Society, as 
the theme of a Prize Essay. The adjudicators 
+onege, ant thé essay’ has been’ published in a 
very neat style by Mr. Dodd of this city. Ik was 
almost a matter of course that Prof. Porter should 
take the prize if he would write upon the theme, 
for there is probably no writer in our country 
more thoroughly versed in the philosophy and 
history of these two systems. This essay first 
gives acondensed historical sketch of each system, 
which is followed by a philosophical analysis of 
each in its relation to education, and the whole 
view is then applied to the condition and wants of 
the United States, with a powerful appeal in be- 
half of those higher institutions of learning which 
the College Society aims to establish in the west. 
We have no space this week for the train of re- 
flections which this view has awakened in our 
minds. The essay itself should be widely circu- 
lated by the friends of the Society, that every 
thinking man may appreciate the dangers and 
may help to realize the hopes of our country 
with respect to its educational interests. 





The New Encianner, Feb. 1851.—This quar- 
terly was laid on our table too late for a full no- 
tice the present week. Froma cursory examina- 
tion of its contents we judge it to be an able 
and interesting number. The subjects treated 
are—The Monuments of Egypt, Systematic Be- 
nevolence, Dana’s Writings, Dr. Davidson on the 
New Testament, Everett’s Orations and Speeches, 
Domestic Architecture, Steamships to Liberia, 
Caucausus, Reforms in Collegiate Education, and 
Literary Notices. 

The proprietorship of the New Englander has 
been purchased by Mr. S. W. Benedict, of this 
city, whose experience and enterprise as a pub- 
lisher will no doubt greatly extend its circula- 
tion. The editing of the work will be conducted, 
as heretofore, at New Haven, by a committee of 
gentlemen who originated it, and who have been 
from the first its supervisors and its principal 
contribators. The work will be published jointly 
in this city and in New Haven; and by having 
its business office in New York, it will fill the 
void created by the removal of the Biblical Re- 
pository to Andover. For the next number, we 
understand that articles are already secured 
from Dr. Bushnell, Rev. Mr. Harris, and several 
other of the first writers in the country. Now is 
the time to enter subscriptions for the year— 
which should be addressed to S. W. Benedict, 
New York city. 


Metuopist QuarterLy Review.—The Janu- 
ary number of this able and sprightly periodical 
should have received earlier notice had the am- 
plitude of our “ Table” columns equaled our ap- 
segvecintion of its merits. It contains a valuable 

article on Divine Agency in Material Phenomena, 
an instructive view of the Present State of As- 
tronomy from the pen of Professor Hackley of 
Columbia College, a beautiful sketch of the poet 
Campbell, an article from Pres, Olin, on the 
Young Men of the Church, a review of Dr. Bush- 
nell and others on the Incarnation, in which the 
writer is at Jeast as far from understanding Dr. 
B. as the Dr. is reputed to be from understand- 
ing himself; some very pleasant Memorabilia of 
Neander, and a generous critique on Dr. Robin- 
son's Lexicon. The department of Literary, 
Theological, Religious, Classical and General In- 
telligence in this work, is an admirable feature, 
worthy of being imitated in all our quarterlies. 





Mauteviiie, a Franconia Story. By the author 
of the Rollo Books. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mr. Abbot has hit it now, and the Harpers 
too. We predict for this series of Franconia 
stories such a sale as seldom happens even to the 
most popular books of the Sabbath-School Union. 
This story—we shall not spoil it by half telling 
it—is written in the happiest vein and with the 
best moral effect. The sight of these pictures 
of Franconia and its adjacent Scenery though 
covered with the snows of winter, warms the 
heart with pleasant memories of nature’s love- 
liest seat, 


Cousin Harry's Hymns anp Twrttent Srorirs. | time there were but two members of the chureh We thought so and felt so for weeks before this; 


Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1851. 
“Cousin Hatty,”"—we have a young friend of 
the same name who is a famous charmer of chil- 
dren—Cousin Hatty tells us in the preface, that 
“Most of the simple verses which compose this 
volume were written for a very dear child, with 
no thought beyond her gratification. They are 
published at the request of friends, with the 
hope that other children may derive the same 
pleasure from them as the little one for whom 
they were first intended.” We commend the judg- 
ment of those friends, and are glad that their 
request was not denied. For would you believe 
it, Cousin,—pray don’t blush so—within twenty- 
four hours after this little book came into our 
hands ewe had to read aloud not less than ten 
times that pretty rhyme about the Naughty Puss, 
to a little girl of two years who has now learned 
it by heart. As to sitting down quietly in one’s 
easy chair to read the newspapers, that is out of 
the question, for it is nothing but that pretty little 
book, with the “Cat” and the “Monkey” and 
the “ Soap-bubbles” and all the forty rhymes you 
have here put together. Really, Cousin, you 
have destroyed our domestic quiet. But we will 
forgive that, because on the Sabbath it was so 
pleasant to have a bright new book of hymns 
which the youngest could understand, and of 
which the eldest did not weary. None of the 
catechetical stiffness and gloom of many “ Divine 
Songs” for children, about these little Scripture 
hymns of yours. Pray will you not make another 
volume soon? The publishers have shown their 
taste and wisdom in giving this such an inviting 
dress. The pictures are appropriate and very 
beautiful. 


Mesnvutiam! Or Tidings from Jerusalem. From 
The Journal of a Believer recently returned 
from the Holy Land. Published for the 
Author. 

This is the simple journal of a warm friend of 
Israel—a believer in Christ—during a recent pil- 
grimage to the land of their fathers. Itis pictur- 
esque and lively, but it gives implicit credence to 
the local superstitions about sacred places, and is 
in full faith of the literal restoration of Israel to 
the Holy Land. The writer would have been 
benefited by the use of Dr. Robinson's measuring 
rod and spectacles. 
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THE HOUR OF DEATH. 





BY MARY A. BANCROFT 





Come to me now, my friend, 
Within this curtained room ; 

Come, and with music's softest breath 
Disperse the gathering gloom. 


Sing me that gentle lay 
We've oft together sung ; 

A strain of hope whose cheerful voice 
Hath beauty round us flung. 


Sing me, my childhood’s strain, 
Its notes are pure and clear ; 
Methinks their echoing breath so deep, 
May cheer my dying ear. 


A song of days gone by, 
A low, familiar sound, 
Sing—while my spirit roves again 
The Past’s enchanted ground. 
But hush the lyre ;—it is enough— 
My spirit with that strain, 
So sweet with blissful memories fraught, 
Would turn to earth again. 


Hush! for my soul hath done 
With earth’s deluding dreams ; 
I'm passing to that land so fair, 
With flowers and chrystal streams. 


Then kneel beside my couch, 
With the voice of holy prayer ; 
And bear my struggling spirit up, 

Up where the angels age 


Oh, pour a solemn strain, 
Confiding, deep and clear ; 
This is the music which alone 

Can fill the Christian’s ear. 


Borne on its gentle swell, 
My spirit rises bright ; 
1BP20118% 
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Sweet echoes round me float, 
They whisper, ‘* All is well :” 
Welcome, ye bright, angelic choir, 
Earth, friends, farewell !—farewell ! 
Suffield, Conn. 
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REVIVAL IN YALE COLLEGE IN 1802. 


To rue Rev. N. Porter, D. D., or Farmincton : 

My Drar Brorner Porter :—Obligations to 
some of my most intimate and valuable Christian 
friends, and you amongst them, and in all and 
above all, I trust, to the great Head of the church, 
have influenced me to pledge myself several 
time:s within two or three years past to publish 
an account of that interesting revival of religion 
which took place at Yale College in the year of 
our Lord 1802, of which I trust you and I shall 
be forever thankful that we were permitted to be 
witnesses and sharers too. 

Whatever I shal] state to you in this commu- 
nication as facts, not only came under my per- 
sonal observation, but were chiefly written down 
during the scenes described, by my own hand, 
and are now before me as then recorded while | 
write this. 

I freely acknowledge that a gesire to extol the 
grace of God in our excellent pastor and teacher, 
Rev. President Dvright, influences me in part to 
publish the following piece of history. 

The moral state of things at Yale College fora 
few years, at the close of the last century, may 
with some propriety be called “The triumph of 
Infidelity.” In the autumn of A. D. 1796 there 
was but one member of the church in the fresh- 
man class, none in the sophomore, but one in the 
junior and eight or ten in the senior. The mem- 
ber of the church in the freshman class, I think, 
sometime in October or November of that year, 
made application to some one of his Christian 
brethren to join the moral society. He was told 
in reply that it would be wise to wait a while, 
before he should proceec! to do so; because the 
society was soon to undergo a new organization. 
Not long after this, at a meeting of the society in 
the dining’hall, ona certain evening, the member 
of the church in the junior class, and almost all 
the professors of religion of the senior class were 
expelled from the morad society by a formal vote ; 
because the moral sentiments and practice of 
these were too strict, for the licentious wishes 
and practices of the naajority of the members of 
this now absurdly naymed moral society. 

Soon after this a n ew moral society was formed 
which was extensivvely useful in its influence, 

both by the conduct of its members and its excel- 
lent library, which veas selected by the advice of 
our worthy President (Dwight) and consisted of 
a respectable nnmburr of some of the most useful 
books which that age afforded. The former 
moral society, as might be expected, soon became 
extinct. 

After the July examination of the senior class, 
A.D. 1797, during the absence of the class be- 
tween this time and commencement which took 
place then in September, there were but two 
members of the church, in college, left; one in 
the youngest, and one in the oldest class then 
remaining. No professor of religion entered in 
the freshman class this year. There were but 
two members. of the chyrch among the students 
or some months. I have seen the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ridiculed by some of the stu- 
dents at the dinner-table in the hall, on a com- 
munion Sabbath, by cutting their bread in such 
shape as is used at the Lord’s table, and offering 
it to a solitary professor of the religion of Christ 
among their fellow students at the table with 
them, for the sake of wounding the feelings 
which would abhor such profanation of sacred 
things. 

At the communion season (between the seniors’ 
examination and commencement) on the ist of 
September, A. D. 1799, there was but one student, 
with the president, the professor of mathematics 
and his wife, and three tutors present. At> this 
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in the senior class. These were both absent | but we hardly dared to speak of it to any human 
preparing for the scenes of the approaching com- ear. 
mencement. There was no professor of religion D. Strong, of the then Junior class, died on 
in the sophomore class, and but one in the fresh- | the 13th of August, A. D. 1801, at his father s 
man, and he was then absent teaching school. | house in Lebanon. He was, by grace, eminently 
These were days of mourning, indeed, for “ the | pious, and very much beloved and respected, not 
ways of Zion,” here. only by his classmates, but by the other classes 
It was a sentiment often expressed by our | and by the faculty. ie 
worthy president and pastor that infidelity has| His funeral oration, pronounced by oe . “ 
its cause in the depravity of the heart: and that classmates on Wednesday, the ith - 7 : 
the only effectual cure for it is the reconciliation | 1801, and a sermon delivered by Presi “ 
of the heart to God, by the gracious influence of Dwight, on the succeeding na bevy 
the Holy Spirit. The often indulged propensity words of Job: “And what is mine end * 
of infidels to ridicule the idea of divine inspira- | i8 reason to believe were blessed as the mete 
tion, and all the peculiar doctrines of revealed | of awakening serious thoughts in ros eee 
religion, he often adduced as proof that infidelity | some of his classmates, and of some ot pe - £0, 
originates from hatred to the truth, and is highly which did not subside till the subjects “ be 
criminal in the sight of God. It was his practical became reconciled to God. On the first Sab - i 
belief, also, that these very same truths which | March, 1802, one of the students nae oa 
are so often ridiculed by infidels, applied to the church. On the second vague - a the 
heart, throngh the understanding by the Holy president preached from the nes: e “ 
Spirit, are the -only radical and eflectual cure of | dead, yet speaketh, a funeral sermon oe 
infidelity. death of Pearl of the junior, and noses - 

With what delight your own heart knows, my Sophomore class, which there is reason to be ree 
dear brother, the friends of religion among the | WS spiritually profitable to many. On the first 
students listened to the clear and faithful exhi- | Sabbath in April, Evarts made a profession of 
bitions of the truths of the gospel, by our vene- religion. On the 10th of April the sermon wie 
rated pastor and teacher in those days: and to heard from _ faithful pastor was ~ ee eove- 
the powerful arguments with which he demon- | reignty of God and the accountability of men, 
strated the Divine authority of the scriptures as from Jeremiah 10: 23: Wins Lord, | know that 
a system of truth, and of the particular doctrines the way of man is not in himself Joa is not in 
which compose that system. man that walketh to direct his steps. 

You remember also the dignified tenderness, We have full confidence also, that, through 
the parental yearnings, the clearness and force of | the blessings of the Holy Spirit upon the preacher 
argumentation, the prayerful dependence on the | and eo the hearers, this sermon had great In- 
Holy Spirit, and the brillianey of imagery drawn fluence in convincing sinners of their lost and 
from earth, and heaven, and hell, most chastely guilty state and character, and of their depend- 
formed according to the pattern of the word of | ence on God for all good things, and of their 
God, with which he presented the motives of the obligation to es in him ony moment. 
gospel to the consciences and 16 the hearts of his The next Friday, the 16th of April, was the 
pupils, whom he loved and whose salvation he day of the public State fast. In the sages of 
sought as his sons, both in his private lectures | this day the subject of discourse was, Proverbs 
in the recitation room, in his private remonsirances 1: 24, and onward: “Because I have called and 
in his study, and in his public discourses in the } Ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand and no 
house of God. « | man regarded,” &c. It was evident, to the spiritu- 

In the city of New Haven, at the close of the ally-discerning hearers, that the Holy Spirit 
last and the beginning of the present century, it greatly helped the preacher, and opened the 
was as rare a thing to find young persons openly understanding and fixed the attention of the 
espousing the cause of Christ as it was in college. hearers. But in the afternoon of this day we 
It was considered by most young persons in the witnessed a scene peculiarly interesting and 
city at this time as a censurable breach of good affecting, while ovr pastor—most happily aided 
manners to introduce the subject of religion for by the Spirit of trath, with images most appro- 
conversation at a social visit. And I believe I priately chosen—painted before us the scenes of 
state to you the truth, and a painful truth it is, life, death, the judgment-day, eternal life, and 
when I say that there were but three young per- eternal death, from the words of the Prophet 
sons, inhabitants of the city of New Haven, Jeremiah, 8: 20: “The harvest is past, the sum- 
exclusive of college, from A. D. 1796 to 1801, | Mer 1S ended, and we are not saved.” oe. 
who were under the obligations of a public pro- It seemed to us, while listening to this dis- 
fession of the religion of Christ. By young per- | COUFSe, almost as if the scenes described by the 
sons, I mean those under twenty-five years of | preacher Were reality before us. In writing 
age. on the subject to a friend on the evening of that 

There were but two students who were pro- day, I used these words : “J think I never heard 
fessors of religion when they entered college, of a more affecting discourse. I sincerely hope its 
the classes who entered from 1796 to 1799. One influence will not pass away without some happy 
of these entered in °96, and the other in’98. And and saving effect upon the minds of some of the 
there were but three who made a profession of hearers.” Others felt the like hope. The event 
religion while they were members of college, proved these hopes to be not in vain, 
from A.D. 1797 to the close of A.D. 1800, and | To days after this, that is, the next Sabbath, 
these three were of the class which graduated | ¢ heard a sermon in the morning from John 7: 
A.D. 1799. All these, I believe (I have not a 46: “The officers answered, never man spake 
record of this fact) made their profession in the like this man.” 
latter part of their junior year. which our attention was called was, 1 Cor.1: 25: 
“Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” 


Thus, at this time, both in the college and in 
the city, almost all the force of the tide of man- 
ners and customs, and almost all the influence of 
the moral atmosphere in which young people 
moved, and thought, and spoke, in their social 
scenes with each other, were directly against the 
exhibition of the light of the Christian character. 

The few who were on the Lord’s side had 
enough of the fear of the Lord in practical ope- 
ration to keep them from any real enjoyment of 
its kind in the amusements planned by the spirit 
and policy of the world; and at other times they 
felt sufficiently under the power of temptation to 
wander from the strict laws of religion, to almost 
spoil their seasons of retirement for communion 
with God, with their own hearts, and with one 
another. 

But the Great Head of the Church did not per- 
mit this spiritual dearth to remain Jong. 

Jn the greatness and sovereignty of His grace, 


a { refreshing to the 
churches round about wo. kh. - 6 


of his healing water to flow from his sanctuaries 
with them to meet the streams which flowed from 
his sanctuary here. Yea, he poured down the 
waters of salvation so abundantly upon us here, 
that soon healing streams returned, increased 
many fold, which have enriched, and beautified, 
and gladdened the churches and the fountains of 
wisdom and knowledge, in the civil community, 
until this day. Inthe years 1799, 1800 and 1801, 
there were but two who left the church in college 
in the classes which graduated, and there were 
twenty who joined it from the churches abroad 
and from the classes here. So that at the close 
of the year 1801 there were twenty among the 
under graduates, and one resident graduate, who 
were members of the college church. 

At the close of the first year, and at the begin- 
ning of the second of the present century, this 
little band began to feel the reviving influence of 
the Holy Spirit. This drew them more and more 
closely together in brotherly love. We clearly 
perceived also the fruits of the reviving influence 
of the Holy Spirit in the prayers and the preach- 
ing of our venerable president and pastor. 

The effect of this divine influence was to draw 
us often together, “with one accord at one 
place,” for prayer and {free Christian conversa- 
tion, on the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Beside the stated Saturday evening meetings 
which had been for many years attended in some 
room of the college exclusively by the students, 
graduates and under graduates (the resident 
graduates taking the lead), you remember that 
we, by mutual agreement among the members of 
the church, instituted a weekly meeting which 
was attended on Thursday evening at the room 
of one of our fellow students in the city, that we 
might avoid the interruptions to which we should 
have been exposed in a room in college. The 
first record that I have niade of this Thursday 
evening meeting is in my journal for the first 
Thursday, 5th day of November, A. D. 1801 ; and 
from some circumstances I have reason to believe 
that this was the first meeting of the members of 
the church at college that we attended at the 
room above mentioned. My record of it at the 
close of that evening states that it was a season 
especially refreshing to our hearts, because we 
seemed to be of ‘one accord” in praying for the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, to promote the pros- 
petity of the kingdom of Christ. This Thursday 
evening meeting was continued, I helieve, for 
almost ten months; though not at the same room 
in which it was begun. The exercises at these 
meetings were prayer, singing and the exposition 
of some passage of the Scriptures, in which the 
members of the church who were disposed offi- 
ciated alternately. 

A portion of Scripture was chosen at each for 
the succeeding meeting ; and we agreed to pre- 
pare ourselves by thoroughly studying the|As I remarked, he was brought up to attend 
selected passage, for mutual edification. By the] meeting, and during the first half, or three-fourths 
Divine blessing we had reason to believe that] of his life, he was a somewhat regular attendant 
these meetings were highly profitable for our|at church. And he was not an inattentive and 
spirjtual improvements sleepy hearer. The truth would often make a 
During the month of April, in that memorable | deep impression on his mind, and bring tears from 
year, 1802, our fellow students who were not|his eyes. There was hardly ever a revival in 
professors of religion asked us, from week to] the place, which did not produce an excitement 
week, if we had any objection that they should] in his mind. If meetings for the anxious were 


From these passages of the word of God, with 
great felicity, and aflecting energy of expression, 


was to be made publicly manifest among us. 


[ To be continued.) 
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ALMOST A CHRISTIAN. 
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wat . 


plunder and annoy the people along shore. 


playing cards. 
rods of the place where the men were engaged, 


them. Jeremiah’s father fell mortally wounded. 
Those of the guard who were able, at once fled 
to procure additional help. 
up to Mr. Hawley, one of them recognized him, 
and said, “Is this you, uncle Sam?” He answer- 
ed in the affirmative, and soon after died. 

A few months after this sad catastrophe, widow 
Hawley gave birth to Jeremiah. He was regard- 
ed with some interest by those who knew the 
circumstances of his early days. He received an 
education at the common school, sufficient to ena- 
ble him to read and transact ordinary business. 
He was trained up to attend meeting on the Sab- 
bath, and to pay respectful attention to religious 
matters. Unfortunately for him, however, he 
was deficient in decision of character. He, in 
common with almost every one in his early days, 
got into the habit of usjnz intoxicating drinks. 
Though he saw and felt the pernicious effects of 
intemperance, yet he had not energy of character 
enough to abandon forever the inebriating bowl. 
He was not an every-day drunkard, but one occa- 
sionally. Happily for the world, he did not marry 
till considerably advanced in life, and happier 
still would it have been for at least one person, 
if he had never married at all. He was an untidy 
and uncomfortable companion for any one to live 
with. His wife was a widow with three or four 
children when he married her. And she probably 
never regretted but once the step she took. in con- 
senting to be the wife of such a man. She was 
a professor of religion, and seemed to be a good 
woman. After living, or rather after staying with 
him several years, as he was driving a wagon, 
with himself and her in it, across a fording place 
in a stream, just then uncommonly deep, he and 
his wife were swept from the wagon by the cur- 
rent. She found a watery grave, and he was 
barely rescued with his life. After the death of 
his wife he exhausted what little property there 
was left. During the last few years of his life, 
he was supported by the town, which found it 
somewhat difficult, with the compensation that 
was offered, to procure him comfortable lodgings. 
Some years ago, finding that rum was killing 
him, he changed it for opium. He was a perfect 
slave to this drug for a long time before his 
death. 

Now for the religious history of Mr. Hawley. 


] knife to the throat of his depraved appetites. 


In the afternoon, the text to 


by the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
preacher and the hearers, the great truths of reli- 
gion according to their supreme importance were 
again faithfully commended to our consciences 
and our hearts, to prepare the way of the Lord in 
that wonderful work which, within a few days, 


Jeremiah Hawley never knew what it was to 
have a father, as his father was killed before his 
birth, during the Revolutionary war, by a gang 
of tories, white he was on guard in his native 
town. Several of the inhabitants of that town 
a as oa 7 6 rer heme . 
and often came over with parties of the enemy to 
To 
prevent these depredations sentinels were placed 
near the landings, to give alarm when danger 
threatened. On the above occasion the sentinels, 
not apprehending an invasion, had laid down | 
their arms, and were amusing themselves by 
The tories landed at another 
point and crept silently along till within a few 


when they discharged several musket balls at 


As the tories came | 


God's people felt for Mr. Hawley, and often gave 
him good advice. He was truly an object of 
pity. He was like a lamb in the paws of a lion. 
And yet he was to blame for putting himself 
there, and for not tearing himself away. Soon 
after the revivals were over, Mr. Hawley always 
showed that his religion was like ‘‘ the morning 
cloud, and the early dew, which goeth away.” 
Thus he lived, and, it is to be feared, thus he 
died, only almost a Christian. 
kD. k. 

ee 
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THE DEATH OF THE DOUBTER. 


Je vais chercher wn grand Peutetre.”— Rawerais Wy ing). 
Over the dark, dark sea 
I must go, for-the hour has come ; 
But where shall my wandering spirit rest 
In its final home? 


My hope is a dim peruars, 
From the rock of Faith I am driven, 
No shining light in my clouded breast, 
No star in heaven. 


Shall I rise to the Christian's world, 
With the pure and the good to dwell, 
To live forever in joy and love ?— 
I cannot tell. 
Shall | be hurled in wrath 
To the penal flames below, 
For endless years to suffer and sin ?— * 
It may be so. 


What if this vital force 
Should be spent, when the last breath flies. 
And Thought and Feeling vanish in night, 
As the lightning dies! 


Or what if the conscious soul 

Should be damned, as was taught of old, 
To live in the hody of bird or beast, 

Years manifold! 


Into the gloom | go, 
With Peruars alone before, 
The great sea rolling all vround, 
Without a shore. 


The Earth lies warm behind, 
And my heart clings to its flowers, 
But a merciless hand is pushing me on 
To my last hours. 
Farewell! my eyes now close 
On the light of certain day, 
And into the dark of Death, my soul 
Plunges away. 


For the Independent. 


THE NEW SONG IN HEAVEN, 


A modern writer has suggested, that there must 
have been atime when the first note of the “New 
Song” was sung by a runsomed spirit in Lleaven. 
An intelligent Christian, on being asked vecent- 
ly, “who began the New Song,” replied “The 
first redeemed spirit that entered Heaven after the 
death of Christ.” li so, then the glorified spirit 
of the penitent thief must have begun ihe anthem 
that can never cease. 

Angels cannot sing the song of redeeming love. 
But may they not tune their “golden harps” te 
perfect harmony to the loud swelling anthem, 
with hearts of sympathy, and more elevated af 
fections ¢ After the promise of a Messiah to come, 
made to our first parents, the pious, believing 
Abel—who trusted by faith in the Redeemer- 

fell a victim to the envy and hatred of his brother 
Cain—and might not he who “offered the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice” looking to Jesus, have been 
the first to begin the New Song. Perhaps, among 
the vast crowds, who have gathered in our var.- 
ous cities, within the past few mouths to listen te 
the sweet notes of a distinguished foreigner, there 
may be some individuals, who on reading the 
above suggestions, may be Jed to ask themselve 

—avhat preparation they are making for bearing 


slain from the foundation of the world.” 


may lead an unreflecting mind, for one moment, 


holy, and blessed place—the dwelling-place of 
Gou. 
Groton, Mass., Feb. 1851. 
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MISUELLANEQUS. 
THE ESCAPE OF KINKEL. 


rified at learning the sufferings inflicted by the 
Prussian government upon Godfrey Kinkel, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, poet, and professor, who had 
taken some part in the movements of 1548 for the 
liberation and unity of Germany. Sometime after- 
wards, it was said he had been enabled to make his 


a friend, who had periled everything and over- 
come incredible difficulties in ctlecting his object. 
Kinkel and his deliverer are now in England, and 
i is probable they will ere long, with Kossuth 
and his colleagues, find a refuge in the United 
fates. It isa pointof the greatest moment to 
them, whether they are to be received here as 
nartyrs and heroes, or as vagabonds and mur- 
derers, fugitives from justice and violators of the 
law of God which commands obedience to the 
government of one’s country. And it is a matter 
af no Jittle importance to the religious community 
is this country, that they adopt principles in re- 
gud to the obligation of obedience to unrighteous 
laws in our own country, which they can apply 
to the cases now before us, without placing them- 
vives in opposition to the feelings of mankind at 
arge, the judgments of history, and the principles 
io which the workl owes all its progress in civil 
and religious liberty. 

Kinkel's escape is thus described in the New 
Prussian Zeitung. 

“Every fact that gradually comes to light 
connected with Kinkel’s escape from Spandau is 
2 proof of the dangerous energy and the power 
f united action in the Democratic party. hinkel 

fled in the first place from Spandau to Strelitz, 
znd thence to Warnemunde. On the whole route, 

it every two miles (eight English) were relays of 
horses with a carriage ready in waiting for three 

days and nights. The proprietors of the horses 
were in most cases the drivers. More than a hun- 

dred individuals were informed of the plan, but 

of course not one of those whose special duty it 

was to know of such matters. In Warnemunde 

the ship that was to have received the fugitive, 

was not ready to sail; and Kinkel was taken to 

| Rostock, and concealed in a house near the gate 

for eight days, till he could embark in the vessel 

that landed him in Scotland.” 





The more full account, including the description 
of the man who effected it is translated from the 
Cologne Gazette. 


“Charles Shurz, a student of philology and his- 
tory, at the University of Bonn, beiore 1848 was 
always considered one of the best scholars of 
Kinkel. Temperate in Jife—for he never pat- 
took of wine, and had no inclination or passion 
for the common pleasures of a student's Jite, only 
living for his studies—he soon became the most 
enthusiastic admirer of his preceptor, whose 
views so much coincided with him. March, 1848, 
brought him into the same notion with Kin- 
sel. Inthe year 1849, after the misfortunes at- 
tending the insurrections on the Rhine, he Jeft for 
the Palatinate, whither Kinkel soon followed 
him. He became aid-de-camp to the staff of Tied- 
man, while Kinkel entered asa private soldier, 
and Shurz was taken prisoner in the fortress of 
Rastatt, as one of the most implicated in the de- 
fense. He was sure to be convicted, and he es- 
caped the execution only by a daring flight, 





attend these meetings with us. We always bade | appointed, he was usually there. He professed 
them a hearty welcome. Very soon, from this|to feel deeply, and to desire religion more than 
source, the number who attended with us became} anything else. During revival seasons, if meet- 
so great that we were under the joyful necessity | ings were held three times a day, and every day 
of seeking a larger room for our accommodation. | in the week, he would be present. He was free 
This was, I believe, the last week in April, the | to converse on religion, and sometimes visted the j 
29th day, when we had our first meeting in the | minister for that purpose. Christians would have 
seniors’ recitation-room in the building in Chapel- | felt greatly encouraged about his prospects, if it 
street, opposite the college yard. This room was | had not been for his besetting appetites, and his 


which he effected, with a few fellow-prisoners, by 
boring with their hands a passage in the subter- 
ranean gangways of the fortress. Charles Shurz 
escaped luckily to Switzerland. He had scarcely 
arrived there when he turned all his attention to 
the liberation of Kinkel, of whose horrid fate the 
public papers had informed him. 
were directed to Naugard, but they were toiled 
by Kinkel’s abduction to Spandau’s walls. Shurz 
knew well that he must risk everything, and he 
was determined to do it. He went to Spandau 





large enough to accommodate more than a| incurable proneness to lying. During these sea- 
hundred. It was soon filled. sons of revival he often expressed a hope that 
Here we experienced heart-melting scenes. the Lord had forgiven his sins, and said, with ap- 
About the middle of April we began freely to parent sincerity, that he was determined to serves 
say to each other (you will remember) and to| the Lord as long as he lived. He seemed 
write to our friends, ‘God is with us of a truth to| derstand the theory of religion, and to i. 
help his people to pray with increasing impor-| of it, but he found that he could not put in prac- 
tunity for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit.” | tice its self-denying duties, witHout “putting - 


o4 








himself—the fugitive who belonged to the hands 
of the military executioners entered the lion’s den. 


He lived there for weeks and months in disguise, | #4vance in prices, and se! 


and always in danger of being betrayed. 
“At the first attempt to realize his undertaking, 
he had the misfortune to fall, and 


but it was only sprained, and he was confined to 
his bed for several weeks. Scarcely recovered, 
he commenced anew his operations, He had to 


a part in the glorious choir—that ‘ washed, puri- 
fiel and sanctified,” are now adoring “the Lamb 


Tiat can be no idle speculation, which tend= 
to lead the thoughts to the enjoyments and em- 
ployments of the “sainis in light”—or, which 


to doubt its title to an eternal residence in that 


A few months ago the civilized world was hor- 


escape, ina remarkable manner, through the aid of 


His first plans | secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 


kets and Quilts; Toilet, Table and Piano Covers: 

1 ; got severely | ton Shirtings and Sheetings : Mourni A 

hurt. It wasat first believed his leg was broken ; | ing Gosia teak a full park e pede pe pn 
men’s Under Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravate, Silk 

and Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c., at 

far below the usual rates of . 











fly, being discovered by some former fellow-stu- 
dents; but soon returned in new disguise, and 

did not give up until he succeeded. His admira- 

ble intrepidity and perseverance, his courage 

and contempt of danger, secured him the esteem 

even of those who have not been entirely blinded 

by party spirit to abstain from admiring such gal- 
lami friendship as a rarity. He even had to leave 
his parents in perfect uncertainty about his fate, 
and his place of sojourn, though with a heavy 
heart, In the beginning of December, the two 
friends arrived at Edinburgh, after a stormy pas- 
sage. Kinkel wrote, after his liberation, that the 
last weeks and days of his imprisonment, which 
he had to pass ankee the hope and fear of more 
close and destroying confinement, forced death and 
liberty, were the most horrible of his life, and 
that he could only support himself by the exam- 
ple of the courage and devotion of his friend. 
His strong black hair has got white and thin, and 
people who saw him in Edinburgh rated him, 
the man of thirty-four years, to be fifty years of 
age. Another year, and he would have ended 
his life as a maniac, in the workhouse.” 

Did Shurz do right, or wrong? 


Orange Female Seminary. 
Rev. F. A. ADAMS, A.M., Principal. 

IIIS School is situated near the Morris and Mssex 

Railroad, three miles from Newark. 
The Spring Term will-commence on Monday, the 3d 
of March. 
Mr. Adame will devote himself exclusively to the 
work of instructing his pupils, and directing the. stu 
dies and deportment in the schocl-room and in his house. 
Assisted by experienced instructors, he offers to his pu- 
pils the means of a thorough education in the elemen- 
tary and scientific studies appropriate to a school of this 
character—in the Latin, French, and German languages, 
and in Musie and Drawing. 
Young ladies to the number of twenty will be received 
into Mr. Adams's family, where they will have a plea- 
sant and improving home, 
Mr. A. would refer those who may desire further in- 
formation to his cirenJars, which may be found at this 
office ; also to the following gentlemen : 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Williams College, Mase. 

Rey. John Owen, D.D., Gurdon Buck, M.1)., M. 0 
alsted, Esq. New York city. 

Rey. John Stone, D.D., Nehemiah Cleveland, Esq., 
Brooklyn. 

Rev. Jonathan Condit, D.D., Rev. Jonathan PF. 
Stearns, D.D., Newark. 113.6t 


School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the Sehool No. 13), New York. Prof 
Henry BP. Tarran, D.D., Principal. 

This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion Besides attending te the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devores several hours a day 
to instrneting the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursne the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. ‘The ensuing school year commences ss 
ith )- 








Advertisement, 
MAMIE ADVERTISER, who is 32 years of age, wishes 
to obtain employment. He has been brought up to 
the Drng and Grocery trade in I:ngland, and tor seven 
years previous to last summer, has conducted business 
on his own aecount. He bas reeently arrived in this 
country, and having spent most of his capital in aiding 
his relatives to emigrate thither, he is at present unable 
to enter into business for himself, even if he wished to do 
so. For testimonials, he ean refer to some of the first 
commercial houses in Lengland, as well as to ministers of 
religion, and resy cetable citizens in that country and in 
Ameri kor partienlars, apply to Owen & Howell, 
amber merchants, Utiea, N.Y. 14 





BRADBUF'TS 

SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 
The book contains [4 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the quantity. (Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. >. 8 j wv t J 
ishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO, 

l 199 Broadway. 
New York, Sept. lth, 1850. nf 

NEW BooKS 
Published by 

C.H. PEIRCE & CU., Boston. 


I, 
INVINE UNION, 
] 


Lite of Faith,’ &e, &e. A Treatise on 
(Tmon, designed to point out some of the intimate re 


religious experience. J vel. 12mo. 





i 
THE EMINENT DEAD; 


3. K. Peiree. Introduction by A. Stevens. 
the pen of Rev 
of the triamph of faith in the dying hoar, ‘These illustra- 


eformation to our own times 


moirs. showing their lives in reference to their deaths. 
Several -imilar works are extant, but none as satisfac 
tory as thes 
mechanical execution ms quite commendable also. 


Zion’s Herald. 


i. 

TUE YOUNG MAN’S COUNSELLOR. 

By Rey. Daniel Wise, A.M. 1 vol. 16mo. 
* This isa 

tne She ome 
ought to b 
tomake sure of this, 
kind enough and intelligent enough to give him just 
such a volume as this. which is well published.”’—Puri- 
tun Recorder. 112-13t* 












Hymun-Book for Conference Meetings. 
YMN: AND MUSIC —The publishers desire to 
eall the attention of evangelical churches te the 

merits of the * Social Psalmist” as a book every way 
adapted fer Social, Evening, and Family Worship. 
In # collection of 722 Hymns, which has been pro- 
nounced by competent critics ** the best selection extant,” 
will be found hymns adapted to every occasion of reli- 
gious worship, Anniversary and Missionary Meetings, 
and Revivals. 

The subjects are arranged in the most natural order, 
with a running title at the head of the page, in addition 
to the usual Index of Subjects at the end of the book. 
‘The arrangement is as follows: ‘Vhe Seriptures—God, 

jis Eixtstence and Attributes—Christ—Holy Spirit- 
The = ‘Trinity—A!arming—Convietion—Inviting—Peni- 
tential—Conversion-—-The_ Christian-—Prayer—Revival 
—Ordinanees -—'i he Sabbath—The Sanctuary — The 
Ministry —Christian Missions—Spirit of the Gospel-- 
Morning — Kvening — The Year—Death—Judgment— 
Heaven—Dismissions and Doxologies. The leading 
subjects are remarkably full, and each hymn bas its ap- 
propriate title. 

To render the book more extensively useful, the pub- 
lishers have added an Appendix, containing upwards of 
150 tunes in all the various meters, the moat easy, fami- 
liar, and devotional tbat ean be found, ‘To this portion 
of the book we invite the special attention of ministers, 
and those who lead in social meetings, and the heads ot 
families. ‘The Soctar Psaaust, with the Appendix, 
isof a convenient size for use. We also publish the 
book without the Appendix, in large type, for the aged, 
and a small copy for the pocket. The price of the So- 
CIAL Psanaust is so low that no church need be without 
a suitable book for their evening meetings. Any min- 
ister will be furnished with a copy of the Social Psalm- 
ist, for examination, with a view to its introduction, on 
application to the pubiithers, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 roadway, New York. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From the New York Evangelist. 

This collection of hymns we have always thought to 
be unsurpassed in lyrical excellence, variety, and adap- 
tation to devotional purposes, as well as musical execu- 
tion, by any other collection ever made. There is as 
much of the true spirit of poetry and of spiritual unction 
and deep devotion contained in them, as the state of 
lyrical poetry in the language admits of; and we are 
very glad to know the work is so highly popular and ob- 
taining so wide a circulation. 
From Rew. Erskine Mason, D.D., of New York City. 
The taste displayed in the selection of the hymns, 
which, with very few exceptions, breath the true spirit 
ef devotion, while not a line, so far as I can discover, 
can be found to offend the most fastidious, must com- 
mend the work to all the lovers of sacred song. After 
using it for five years, with constantly increasing satis- 
faction, I am free to say, that I doubt whether the com- 
pilation, as a whole, has ever been equaled. | am con- 
fident it has never been surpassed. 

From Rev. Alexander Duncan, of Newark, Ohio. 
In regard to the hymns of this collection, permit me 
to say, in general terms, that | have found them on every 
subject abundantly copious, conveniently arranged, of 
suitable length, and, what it is more important, full of 
all that religious emotion which so naturally seeks ex- 
pression in pious song. 
These recommendations might be extended indefi 
nitely. butspace forbids. 105-fteow 


NEW SPRING DRY GoODs. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, . 

No. 347 Broapway, CORNER oF LEONARD-STREFT, 

OG Are already in reecipt of their new and beautiful 

SPRING GOODS, 

and are prepared to serve their customers therewith, as 

we!l as with every kind, style and quality of 


FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS, 
of which they have one of the largest and best assort- 
ments in New York, which embraces every kind of 

FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 
worn by ladies or gentlemen, or used in families. 

It is impossible for them to enumerate even a moiety 
of their articles, andthey would therefore barely name a 
few, as Grenadines, Organdies, Silk Tissues, Silke, 
Printed Jaconets and Cambrics, Bareges, Canton Crape 
and Thibet Shawls, Mantillas, Swiss Muslins, &c. 

They would also beg leave to say that they give their 
attention entirely to the retail business, are in constant 
communigation with their customers, and therefore 
_, LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, end the markets of this or any other goun- 
try will erable them to do so; and tomake their assort- 
ment so general as to enable any lady to sit down and 
select every article she wants, without the fatigue and 
perplexity of shopping, while their invariable rule of 
iG One Price, without variation, 





Fair anp Honest Deanine. 
in addition to their extensive assortment of 

ELVERY KIND OF DRESS GOODS, 
they have constantly on hand every kind of HovsEwire 
AnD Famiy Goops, as Linen Sheetings and Shirtin 
Damaske, Diapers, Napkins, and indeed eve kind of 
Linen Goods, which they purchased before the recent 

1 

FULL TWENTY PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL, y 
Lace and Muslin Window Draperies ; Woolen Blan- 





N 


Union in New York, or by the pub- 


ty Thomas C. Upham, D.D., author of ** Interivi Life,” 
' Divine 


lations between God and man in the higher forms of 


Or, the Triumphs of Faith in the Dying Hour. By Rev. 


“The Eminert Dead is the title of a new work from 
BW. Verree. it is a series of ilustrations 


tions are drawn frem the histories ef the most distin- 
guished characters in the church, from the days of the 
They are net merely 
deseriptions of theic last. hours, but well digested me- 


We commend it without hesitation. — Its 
. — ey 

rhe your 

type is liberal the paper fine, and the binding neat.”— 


y book among many good ones hav- 

t ohh in wiew Seoh an ome 
f every young man; and 
very one ought to have some friend 


CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 


Service Pipe put in buildings. 


Globes, Chimneys and Wickes, 
al! articles in their line of business. 
manufacturing CALIFURKRNIA GULD RETORTS of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. ; 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 


AX experience of thirty years, hes given the subseri- 


binations of metals, 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones, and has enabled him to secure for his 
Bells the highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society and American Institute for several years 


pleted at his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
New Orleans, Kin 
the Fire Alarm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
in this country. Charch, Factory, and Steamboat bells 
constantly on hand, and Pea/s of Bells cast to order. 
These Bells are hung with improved Iron Yokes, and 
springs are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
much prolongs the cound ; andthey may also be turned in 
the 

place, and lessens the danger of their brea’ ing. 


In, 
fuenished if desired. Also, Tuxopvo.ires, and all kinds 
ot Leveling and Surveying Instruments on band, and 





THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


a new work, entithed— YNOUNCES i i a 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, on Synthetical Prin- | Mietone of - pened poy mune he | age ee 
ciples, illustrated by [exercises for Grammatical Analy- | tages to Insurers superior to those presented by any 
sis ; with numerous examples of False Syntax : adapted | other Company in the United States P . s 
Bg Sane of learners. By George Spencer, A M.| “It has two distinet departments, combining the privi- 

The a of the Utica Academy, N.Y ; : loges of two separate companies, with only the expense 

¢ following are some of its points of difference from | 5 ¢ conducting a single institution, and controlled by one 


othe i ject: Di i i 
1 Prone en subject: a ee Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 
. retion of four chapters, giving a succinct | 914 safety.¢ 


account of the origi 4 . ine > os “d ‘ 
gin of the prominent languages usec ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


on the earth ; the rise and progress of written language : 

the origin and elements of the English Language ; and | This Company will insure at the usual rates, ana ina 
the Atlinities of Language, or tniversal (irammar. | few particalars claim the superiority over all Mutuat 
These chaptersare short, being intended to gecupy about | Companies : 

six recitations; they contain important information| Ist. Deducting a commission not excoeding one-half 
found in no other single work, and will be valuable as a | from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the entire 
preparation for the study of Grammar proper. expenses ot the Company, annually. 

2. A new and improved definition and division of the | 2d. Giving serip certificates ot profits each year, pay- 
subject; ** Orthography” and ** Prosody” being omitted able in cash when two bundred thousand dollars bas 
in the main body of the work ; the tormer, as belonging } accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip bear 
to the ** Spelling-book,”’ the latter, te ** Khetorie.”” | ing interest from date and transferable 
3. A new method of treating the different topies in| 3d. By reeciving only first-class risks —persona in per 
“Etymology :” by which the radionele of every point is | feet health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity ; 
clearly presented in preceding remarks, showing the ne- | those who remain at home ; none who go to California, 
cessity and design of all the * modifications” that the | or follow any hazardous calling. , 
different Parts of Speech receive. Under this head) 4th. By taking a Note torene-half the Premimo when 
might be enumerated the following particulars : } it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy is to 
a. Av explanation of the Person, Number, and Form | run for the whole term of lite. ‘ 
of Nouns. (* Form” has been substituted for the word | Sth. In addition to the usual Mutual Fond and re- 
** Case ;” the reasons for this change are fully presented | served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capital 
in the Appendix.) Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
b. A new definition and explanation of Pronouns | fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for the 
e. An expianation showing the necessity of ** Degrees H payment of losses 
of Comparison” in Adjectives. | ON THi 
d. A systematic arrangement of the different parts of | ‘rhe rates are r 


Npencer’s English Grammar. 
ARK H. NEWMAN & CO., have just published 


¢ 








JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
»dueed one-thir: ” . 
das Gea ina &: Gees cis on tee, Gece pare duced one-third the amount charged on 
3 ar h . the mutual plan—the Company taking only what it 
Numbers, Persons,and Forms. (“+ Form’ baa been sub- | J ; : & _Pancngth baag 
. *, an : tweorth to insure a life a given amount, fo rive . 
atituted for the word “Voice.” The reasons for this} . K inf, fora given time, 
sti { we oer. Ke , | instead of taking more thar an equitable 
change are given in the Appendix i ee ae ae 
ee - an fast I © Advert aad afierward paying back ® part of one’s own money and 
© AS Sactory expianation of Adverbs, sho bbs ine a . , MV 
desi,» and foree of that important elass of words calling it so much profit. ‘The great advantage of this 
1. A clear, concise, and natural statement of the ger ofinsurance over the matual plan may be thus illus- 
or Pe 8 a co — trated. Suppose a father » age of thirty- ° 
eral principles of Syntax, from which all the offices yer ete Te i Retr Piadbwe ge yi o the axe of thirty-two, re 
formed by each class of words are casily diseovered, and)“ Y" “hie ti a ips a W dollars per annum for insur- 
ye . i 3 ° nee on his lil ) ) it will ae : 
the elemental structure of sentences gradually untolded ~ ec of one ¢ potty or odes it will secure him 
so that the pupil sees a sentence jicreasing trom the | , the sam “ a ar mee. n the Joint Stoch 
Subject and Verb to an indefinite nna ber of words ee nty-five dollars will secure him @ policy 
5. The pricciples of Syntax are applied synthetically | of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that he can 
i.¢., by putting werds together : and not by Parsing (a expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mutual 
word not used in th ork)3é Ps by taking words ay art =, ses dla od ae half the yearly payment, vies 
G6. An entirely new arrangement of the Rules of Syn sas a gece ti ry —— — in ten Saoge 
>. iiag seta aa . ant call veh S22) Fath in profits only one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
tax, by which all the of ices that cach Part of Speceh lars, and in forfy yeors the five } ired dolla Th 
performs are arrange! mediately under that Part of it will be seen that if speeder cdcoen aoe vd 
Speech asa ‘head;" so that the pupil may learn all | die within « a a ef = on ot — above age should 
. - l ! f iis , ge . 
those offices at once, instead of learning them in difler-| ( the joint stock pl cr ¥ get one-half as much again 
ent places widely separated from each other | ; eft stock plan with the same annual premium, 
7. By the above arrangement, the idea of * Govern-| ra = — mujusl plan, and he must live forty years te 
. By i F - th a make it equal 
ment” is excluded as being unnecessary and inapplicable | nats. ' he erar 
to the ingiish Language . (The reasons for this omis- | Annui =e he granted or purchased, and endow- 
sh Language. i | ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord- 
1¢ ™ 
| 











sion are given in the Appendix.) i : ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 
8. An unusually large number ot ungrammatieal ¢x- | eon anies in this e witry and in Isngland 
— : , , 


race’ . . ade ; he les). | . 
pressions (in common use, and not made to fit the Ku s). | he Charter of this Company provides that the wife 
showing how the doctrines of Syntax may be vir lated insure the life of her husband, and the amount t 
%. The different principles both of btymology and! j,. paid be seenre from creditors at his death ae 
. r P eB oe aid : i s 
Syntax, are a at 7 er ” progr % +o | (Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors-—and 
sleine . » analics . piples ne. | : 
giving an mamediate application of the prineiples #e- | relatives the lives of those on whom they depend for 
1 . i support. P 
From the above points you will perecive that gon | An equitable som will always be paid for Policies sur- 
thor has discarded the old system of instruction which | rendered to the C bofas T : ores OB 
: : A : re » the any be . “y 
is based on the assumption that, if the pupil knows how ea ta pgp A —e dee oy : ill be 
ol arse,” he is a good grammarian. He has parst: d | cena ane see be eign residence ermits wi re 
° . 1 grr: a ® ry J 4 
directly the opposite method—that of showing the pupil | "ia ticies on lives of persons going to California willbe 
" " . 2 nee <e rstes 1 Td ; : ‘ we 2 
how to compose sentences himself, instead of analyzing | granted onthe Joint Stock princi + J miy i at tr 
what others have written. He has acted on the view | rate of premi ag i aa data 
expressed in the following extracts taken from two « 1| . _ ie aagetente 
our most approved [Educational Journals. | information, ean be obtained at th office 
« There has been, for many years, a lamentable waste | phe pireetors and Officers of the ¢ 
of time and scholarship in teaching Luglish Grammer | fojjoyws ; 
in our Common Schools. Many learned and industrious | 
teachers spend years in analyzing and parsing sentences | — . 
without ever putting their pupils upon a synthetic exer: | a nd >. 
Miham iLaton, 


| May 








Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and general 
mpany are as 
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cise, either in words or thoughts — in the course of a few ‘ Henry eh OUcys 
years, we have seen many examples of scholars who | *hester Adams, M.A. ‘Tuttle, 
could parse the poets with commendable accuracy, and | George 1) Jowett, Misha Cole, 
who when thrown upon their own resources, could write | Chark y] Ko well A. W. Hutler, 
neither prose nor poetry. Analyzing sentences made by Henry Perkin A... Barr, 





Newton ( ase, 
things."--Journal of Education. po W « William N. Matson 

. ° ‘htnm ot 

* Multitades of teachers have labored ander the fata! ‘ 

impression, that te give a command of the language 1 | 
was only necessary to analyze aud parse faithtully anc | 
smoothly, the rounded and delicate iy-baloneed sentence: | 
of our best writers and speakers.”-- The Nehool Priand | 
Your attention is respectfully called to the following 
lowing letters fom twe of the gentlemen who examined 
this work in the manuseript. 
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others, and making sentences yoursell, are two different | William Ma 
| 
| 





, President 
KER, Vier-Vresident, 
eretary. 


, . HUNT, iD. Medical Examiner 
Office in Hartford, (76 


. ‘ : ; 7 . New York, 3) Wail-st. (6 Jannooy Court.) 
From Kev. Simeon North, 1). 1). President of Hamilton HW. i MILLER Secretary. 
College. | Hartfor!, Maret ?Tsce on-tt 


Mr. George Spencer, who for several years past ha 
been favorably known as the Principal of the Utiea 
Academy, has submitied to my examination a work 
recently prepared by him, on the subject of Laglieh 
Grammar, which in ity arrangement, se well 2 
other important respects, differs from most of the work 
now 1M Use On the samme subject. 

* Without here specifying 
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BIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
tlaven, Conn 


Branch Office 9 Wacestet, New Vork 
igh Sof Premium reduced 25 percent. Payable 
! tal , im eash aneuntiy, 


ing emi annually, and quarterly 
pleasure in saying, that the ; ars to meted The greae peu f Lite Inowrance is, that men, by 
characterized moa hich by a philosey the payment of » small sum annually, may secure to 
scholarlike spirit: that its marked + their familics a certain sum of money, io he paidat their 
in the statement of grammatical prine vand that.) death. and Cherchy accomplish an object they might not 
in its development aud treatment of the whole subicet, | rg ae long dite ’ 
believe it to be adourably adapted te the wants of stu 

dents in this department of learning 
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her life for the benefit of her 

a he may in- 
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From B.S. Heffron, Rog , 4 Sehowl 


Utica, N 

** Mr. Geo. Speneer—Dear Sir Aa 
formed that yeu have decided te publish your werk o 
English Grammar, the manuseript of whieh yer wor 
kind enough to show me, | wish to say fer 
agement, that |highiy approve of your general plan + 
treating the subject. A plainer, more thereuch ai 
scientific method of trating Ltymology and Syntas 
(which are the main parts of fouglish Careammar,) | od 
not recollect ever to have seen; | 
Syntax has no equal exiant 

“fT think oue well informed teachcrs, gene rally, wili | ches 
hail your work with great pleasure 

,traly, 

The retail price of the Grammar is f 

liberal discount will bo wade (when nec 


nuperintendenut « 


on and 





1 have been ik hostaod for ber 





vvure their lives jointly, 
tothe curviver upon the 


your eneon 





» to ‘Trustees, for the 
«3 Sehools may be 
Life Insurance ; 
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| whetth ab sy ile objects or 
| founded by the avails of folieies 
| Cotteges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab- 
| Distveed volont Institutions cu be aided, and Lega- 
and Beqaucets may be made ter pablie or private 
purposes, without diverting thom tamilies, property and 
‘state 
Policies are pranred by this Cy ‘pany only to sound 
and healthy persons, and tng business of the Company 
rt Pr sein ‘ al wntliqes “ r ‘las 
itate the introduction of the work 5 tag nGned to healthy locatiqns and to first-class risks 
“ ‘i at RS ie ' No California ov other extra hazardous visks have been 
MALh H. NEWMAN & CO, NL ) 
ie tteeahaae. New tork | taken.  textremes of all king are corelully avoided, and 
WO Pros Ves . | every department ef the bisiness of the Company is 
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Valuable Text-Books on the Sciences. ey Gaetan 


wags gy : OF PIO 
FOR SCHhuut. NJAMIN SILAIMAN, Vresident 
\I 


AND ACADEMIES t 
1 IN NOYES, Sheretary 


I. Davies® Series of Arithmetics, 3 yols 

2. Davies’ Algebra and Gicometry. 

3. K.G. Parker's Series in Natural Philosephy, 3 
vols. . 


rof, BEE 

ENJAN 
LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTe. py 

Ambrose L. Jordan, 

4. Reid and Bains Chemistry and Electricity, | George Hall, 

5. David Page's Islements of Geology. ‘ | George D. Phelps, 

6. John ©, Clark’s Llements of Drawing and Per 4 

spective. 
7. Chambers’ Elements of Zoology 
. Hamilton’s Vegetabls and Animal Physiology 


NEW VOR. 
Cyrus Po Smith, 
Frederick ‘T. Poet, 
Samuel Leeds 
D. wierme KE, Actuary, 
f) Wall street, New York 


Wau.N ¥. M.D. Medieal kxaminer, 2-tf 


SLAK EMA 


9. Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge i Vashi 5 ; 
10. Melntyre on the Suady of the ( ‘Tebes | + Ball Fashion Hats, ( aps, and Firs, 
Ii. Gillespie on the Constraction of Roads and ail WOMBINING PY RY DESIRABLE REQUISITE, 
roads. | Xv and will compare to advantage with any seld in this 
12. Rartlett’s Treatise on Mechanics | city, a the One Price Store, WS Canalst! A superior 
1B sag? f wales aes esertment oF Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 
3. Davies’ Logie of Mathematics. | ‘ Blagg oo 
‘Teachers, School Commitices, and the friends of |idu vad Winter Hats in their variety 
cation generally, are particularly invited toexarn. "“ . 1. W. KELLOGG 
above works. Published by 25 ° b. CLRRGYMEN AND THR FaMiUEeS SUPPLIED AT A 
Public eee BARNES & CO. 51 John strvet, scabailnte —— 
ublishers ef Davies’ full Course of Mathemat 
12-4t eow PORCELAIN. 
| Po , & DD HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-sreeer, 


Valuable Books for the Teacher's Library, 
MPNULOKRY AND PRACTICE OF TKEACHIN 
or, the Motives of Good School Keeping. ty Va 
vid Page, A.M., late Priveipal of the State Norma: 
School, New York. : 
jlon. Horace Mann, iv a letter to the author, says: 
“It is a grand book ; and J thank Heaven that you 
have written it.”’ ; 
AMERICAN EDUCATION: Its Principles and ble 
ments. By Edmund D. Mansfield, author of ** Politi 
eal Grammar,” ete. 
“Tt diseusses the whole subject of American Educa 
tion, and presents views at once enlarged and compre 
heusive ; it, in fact, covers the whole ground 
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HA COL, Limoges, France 
D C&P Tt would respectfully inform the publie 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
exbibii an assortment unequaled The deco 
rated TABLED WARE and PARLOK OR SAMENTS 
are done by the house in’ France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled tor beauty and durability. Purehas- 
ors will find here whatever they may wich for simple use 
or for cle ant display 
Dealers in’ crockery, merchants, 
particularly invited te eal 
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toned in its moral and religious bearing, and points out sae per doze ", #1 50 
to the student the way in which to be aman. It should aoe . . 100 
be in every public library in the country.”’-—Jachson Pa iglonss> . . . 63 
trict, ? 6 Gunes, - - - - - 50 
Published by A. S. BARNES & CO., sommes, «* fe  * 37 
51 John-st., New York iis tree " : . : - 25 
, : a draug er ™ ‘ 
In Press, and will be published hy the Ist of April, 4 hi in sina ha 2 bey vege 2 


: article of the kind manufactured. It 
is black when firet used, aud although free lowing, is a 
first-rate copying Ink 
All orders promptly attended to, direeted to the 

107-151 xceLsion AGENCY, 85 Nassau-st. 
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SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE 
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UTILE DULCI, 
Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidiitz, 
PVA SODA is a most grateful and refreshing bever- | 
age, calculated for all seasons as a rerulator to the 
system , and wherever it is used in families it has re 
ceived most hearty commendatio: s, It needs but one tria! 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 

Packed in air-tight boxes, containing 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box 
Prepared wit! sugar, containing 12 tumblers each, at 
25 cents per box. 
Thé apprebation secured for Krark’s Aromatic Soda 
has induecd an attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, ane 
in the judgment of emine:t practitioners of medicine, 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 37 cents per box. 
A (liberal discount allowed to the trade. 
Prepared only by rank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the Aromatic Soda Company. 

- JAMES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
Principal Office No 87 Naseau-st., New York 

Wholesale and Retail. 0-tf, 


Commanion Furniture, &e. 
LAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKALDS and Platos; 
alzo baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with a general assortment of house keeping BK I- 
TANNIA WARE. Manafactured and for sale at6 
Burling =lip. 
ly 
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Rich and Elegant Carpets, 
SMITH & KNAPP, 


BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 
OULD invite attention to their stock of new and 
choice Carpeting», composing the largest and best 
relected assortment in the city, embracing every variety 
of style and quality, and containing nany new patterns 
never before exhibited, and only to be found at their 
warehouse. 

Kieh Velvet and Tapestry Carpets, of the most elegant 
patterns and colors, from the celebrated manafactory of 
Crosby & Sona. 

Super Icnglish Brussels Carpete, 

nd sy Three-P’) ° 
: Ingrain Carpets, with all other articles 
connected with the trade 
_ Also a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer- 
jean Oil Cloths, from the best manufacturers. 

These goods being of their own importation, they are 
enabled to sell them on terms that offer peculiar induce- 
mente to customers. 

Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

5 SMITH & KNAPP, 

101-26 


254 Broadway 
Alicia tincinpnatinitiys peccsecieaciaie = -?*y 
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Bloe Canton China. 
BBENBEZDER COLLAMORE, 
203 Broapway, near Stewarts, 

AS just received an inv vice of this very durable 
H Ware, for sale by the Set or Pieee, 
Also, Covered Vegetab! Dishes, separate. 
BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS. 

E. C. has now on hand a complete aasortanont of rich 
eut and engrave d Giass trom this very celebrated mann- 
factory” NGLISH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN Cat, 
Colored, and Ergraved Glass—ail of whieh will be sold 
at low prices. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
Dinner. Tea, and Toilet Sets—to which the attention of 
the public is respectfully invited, 
FANCY GOODS. 

a Bisque Figures, Cologne HKottles, Bouquet Holders, 
Vases, Maich Boxes, Alumets, &c., together with a va- 
ie Se ancy Articles, both useful and ornamental. 

-26t 


LUCIUS HART 

DIETZ, BROTHER & co., 

Nos. 139 Wiitiam anp 13 Joun-streets, New Yorr 
Manufacturers of every variety of ; 


Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 


|, , HALL BANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES of ail kinds made to order, and 
_Also, importers of 

or CARCEL LAMPS, 

of the best quality—and 

They are also 


FRENCH MECHANICAL 
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Church Bells! 


ber an opportunity of‘ ascertaining the various com- 
and the degree of beat requisite 


Olmstead’s Patent Stoves, 
For Haus, Cuvecues, Srores, Partors, Orrices, &c. 
‘PEE subscriber would call the attention of those 
in want of Stoves, to his complete assortment of the 
miost approved patterns of Heating and Cooking Stoves. 
Also, manufacturer and dealer in plain and Japanned 
Tinware, Britannia and General House-furnishing 
Goods, Miea, Stove Ornaments and Trinmings. Stoves 
cleaned, prepared, and put up at sbort notice and little 


expense. J.D. ANURICWS, Successor to F. H. Trow- 
bridge, 210 Water-st. 103-13 


J. F. BROWNE & CO, 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION 


WAREROOMS 295 Hroapway, 
AVE always ou hands a large and elegant collection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can 


The ‘Trinity Chimes of New York, were com- 


on, C. W., and several others, and 


e, which brings the blow of the cla in a new 
] d Hang- 
complete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel), 


ANDREW MENEELY. 


to x 
West Troy, Jan, 1, 1851. Hi-tf 


A Good Opportunity. 
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others need apply; 


WO or three Apprentices, of good English Educa- 
tion and good morals, are wanted at this office. No 


be received by mail, single postage. 
Feb. 6, Teck 


- F. BROWNE 
Wely Londea and Now York, oteblishod 3819, 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGED 


The editors of this journal are ] 
Joseru BP. Tromrson, and R, | 
When Mr. Storrs entered the 
he reserved the right to wi 
whenever the paper should hay 
lished. Except for the absence 
would therefore have done so att 
of this year. But in consequene 
he will continue to contribute as 
columns ; being relieved, howeve' 
supervision and res ponsibility, ¢ 
of his own articles. These are « 
initial, 8 

Dr. Bacon is at present travelit 
the Fast, and his correspondenc 
paper during the year with his 
European and Oriental scenery, 
tutions. 
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REVIVAL IN YALE COLLE 


To rue Rev. N. Porrer, D.D., 
{ Continued.) 

On the last Sabbath, the 25th 
subject of the instructions given 
both afternoon 
1: 1-4, particularly these wot 
wisdom and instruction—-to pt 
lo receive t 


forenoon and 


of understanding 
wisdom--to give subtilty to t 
young man knowledge and dise 
in delivering these discourses 
in manner and 
the 


rreal happiness, 
the 
parent 


character ol allection 
Filled with the spirit and trea 
dom which is from above, he ad 
tions to the condition of youths 
the most solemn obligations to 
parents and teachers, and in al 
submit in obedience to God. ‘T 
of the preacher did “drop as 
words did distill as the dew.” 
“As the 


spoken in’ simplicity and go 


small rain upon t 


truths of the divine word de 
settled 
who heard them 
brought forth 
Lord of the seedtime and the 
the next Sabboth, and on that 1 


day, it was publiely manifest 


into the hearts and con 
and there is 


much fruit to | 


turned again the « aptiv ity of Zi 


were our mouths filled with 
our tongues with sacred praise 
eht hand 


We hal seen our pastor for) 


ot God s7 


sowing in tears, 
joy. We had 


ing, bearing precious seed.” | 


how we sav 


‘ 


con him © goin 


coming again “ with rejoicing, | 
On the first Sabba 
three, who were hopeful, sol 


with him,” 
conversion during the preced 
made a profession of religion. 

The 
themselves to God, the scene of 
of the Lord 
mig of our jutstor, were, in the 
by the power of the Holy sy 


appearance of these, | 


s Supper, and the iy 


blessed to help forward the v 
love amongst us. The subj 
the morning of this day was t 
Matt. 13: 41, 45,46: “Aga 


heaven is like unto treasure h 


“Again the kingdom of hea 


merchantman secking joodly 
he had found one pear! of gre 
sold all that he had and boug 
ing instruction tous from these 
seemed to be fed by the Spirit 
set forth according to the want 
ways in whieh God leads men 
the s 


of religion to men, and their 


of heavenly treasures 
fice every contrary attachme 
consecrate themselves by su 
and the interests of his holy | 
vice forever 

The subject of discourse | 
his Sabbath was the 16th ch: 
“Tf they hear not Mos 
neither will they be persuad 


verse 


from the dead.” 

From these words, “in demon 
andof power” and in happily 
forth to t 
hearers. the 


the pr ae hie 1 Th 
of hi 


God, displayed in the abunds 


SCIENCES 


testimony contained in the se 
the faith and practice of im 
life and the 


oblreation ol 


cerns for this 
the 
practically to receive this tes 
its importance: the painful f 
utterly inexcusable hardness 


taught us 


influences all men, when lef 
influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and practically to reject it; a 
the solemn truth that “me 
the influence of the Spirit of 
single real convert to the rel 
The succeeding week bre 
happy fruit by the influence 
upon the instructions given. 
After the stated religious 1 
evening of this week, the 
the following 
increasing his glorious we 


record “7 


redeeming sinners from the 
Satan. My time has been, 
the meeting this evening, oc 
with one of the students \ 
has this afternoon begun 

experience wherein real ple 
a few days ago I might hav 
religion, sneering and pe 
scorn at those who profes 
Saturday evening meeting 
dents promiscuously atten 
laugh and sneer at those « 
who were engaged in the s 
He now appears to be a 
penitent believer.” 

On the morning of th 
wrote thus toa friend: “ 
returned from a meeting foi 
were present about thirty. 
nances brightened with 
peace which none of th 
could give. Those very | 
day, I might have seen « 
derision of those things. 
this work with surprise a 
with ridicule and reproac 
happy to find that few of 
now to be seen amongst v 
' This, you remember, w 
interest with us. We gay 
the work of the Lord ry 


